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THE BALOCH RACE 

A HI3T0RICAI AKD ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCH 



The name Baloch is used in two distinct ways by traveUers 
and historians. In the first place, it is employeS-as in- 
eluding all the rac es inhabiting the_geogQiphtcAlj£Mjhoim 
o n our maps under the name ot Balocbista n; and in the 
second place, as denoting one especial race, known t o them- 
■ elves and their neighbonrs as the Ba loclt. It is in the 
latter signifioation that I employ the word, I take it as 
applying to the Balooh race proper, not as oomiwising 
Drahois, Niimrls and other trlbcw of Indian origin, nor any 
other raoes which may be fonnd within the limits of tue 
Khan of Eilat's territory, or the Province of British 
Bttloohistan. On the other hand, it does comprise the 
true Baloch tribes oataide those limits, whether foimd in 
Persia on the west, or in Sindb and the Panjab on tE« 



east. In the native use of the w ord, apart from modem 
political boondaries. Balocbistan indndesP ersian B aloch- 
iiUn, toe Khiinat of Kll at, and the British Districts of 
Dera Ghasi Khan (with the adjoining moantuniy, Jacob- 
abad, and p(^ of Shikarpur as far as Jhe Indus. Applying 
the test of language, the true Balo<Ji ee may be considered 
as those w hose native iangnaga'js (or was till recently) 
Bftloehir and not Brahoi, Persian, SindhI, Jafkl, or Pashto. 
The spelling and prononoiation of the name have varied 
considerably, bat the Baloches themselves only tua one 
prononeiattoa — ^Baloeh, with the shot a in the fint syllable 
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2 THE BAUtOtt RACE 

and tbe o in the eecond. The tendencj' of Modem Persian 
to Babotittite fl fir ui older o everywhere has had its effect 
in Western J bistan, where the pronanciation Baluch 
is, I believe, hb i. Tbe sound o is historically older, and 
la recognised in old Persian dictionaries.' Other tribal 
namea, such as Koch, Hot, Dr>dai, are also frequently 
given wrongly aa Kiioh, Hut, Dudiu. 

The pronanciation of the vowel in the first syllable as a 
short t is unknown among the people themselvee, but 
common in India. The form Bililch or Biliich (Belooch) 
may be conveniently retained for such fragments of the 
race as are detached from the main stock and found 
iaolated in India, such as the criminal tribe of the North- 
West Provinces and the Eastern Panjub, the camel-men 
of Lahore, or the Pashto-speaking BilDeh of Paniula in 
Dera Isma'U Khan. 

The adjectival form BalochI is properly applicable to the 
language only, and not the people, who know themselves 
only as Baloch, which occasiunally takes a plural form, 
Balochan, but generally is used either (or the individual, 
or collectively for the race. The form ' the Balachis ' or 
' the Beloochees ' frequently found is ^ mistake. 

The Baloch race, in the present day, is divided into two 
main groups, which may be called : 

1. The Sulaimdni Balochei; 

2. The Mekri'uil Balochea. 

Thas$_fpx>upa are serrated from each other by a compact 
block of Brahoi tribes, which occupy the country, around 
Kilat. These Brahois are generally olaased under two 
beads — as Jahlnwans, or Lowlanders, and Saraw&ns, or 
Highlanders.' Although some Baloch tribes ore occasion- 

' See Vullsr'i 'Lexiooa Fsnico-Latiniun,' t.f. Be quota the 
KarhMiK-i-Bhullri for Ihe loand o. 

* Fratn the Bklocbl »ard> jaklii, bolow, aoA larS, kbove, kod in)*, 
a QUn, whloh oorreipond* irttb the Penikn hin or uwln, m lound in 
F-IrativlN, hUglihUn, yngaUxtn, fH^n, d»nrSn, /tlw^n, ele. Tlw 
dxhMkaal i'iiniMbi fron Fdrrt-wMa k tneoRMi 
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ally included, it may be said that, on the lole, the Jafala- 
wans and SariiwnnB are Brahoia, and i ^ use of the 
Brahoi or Kirdguli language, while both gr > of fialoches, 
the SulaunAnj to the north-east, and the lekrani to the 
south-west and west, speak the Bolochi language in di«tinct - 
but mutually intellgible dialects.* 

the Balochei found throughout Sind and the Ponjnb 
are an extension, by conquest and colonization, of the 
Sulaimrtni Baloches, and are more or less assimilated by ^ 
their Indian neighbours, while those of Sistan must be 
classed rather with the Mekn'mi tribes. 

Tbe tnbal organization in Meknin and Sistnn, with 
which I have no personal acquaintance, seems from all 
accounts to be much the same as that still prevailing 
among the 'ribes of the Bul&imon Mountains. Many of 
tbe same tribal names, such as Bind, Hot, Lasbitri, 
Maghassi, Buledbi, are found in both tracts, but the notea "/ 
which here follow apply primarily to the north-eaatem ( 
or Sulaimi'mi tribes only. 

The complete tribal organization is still retained by 
those tribes which inhabit the Sulaiun'm Moontaina south 
of the thirty-first i>arallel of latitude to tbe plain of Kachi, 
and westwards to the BoUn Pass, tbe plain of Kachf itself 
(called on our maps GandAva or Kach-Gandava), and the 
territory stretching from the mountains and from Eochi 
towards the Indus, in some cases af> far as the Indus itself, 
in others stopping short o( it. The tribe iaJmovm by tbe 
name of tiunaii, &Qd is presided over by a chief known as 
Tnmandar. The post is hereditary, and is always held by y 
a member of one family belonging to one clan of the tribe.' 

> In the IntrgduGlion lo mj ' Sketch of the Northen) Bolochi Lao- 
gaage ' (extm nambM /. A. S. B„ WHO) I deecribed the two dielceu 
ae mutDkUy 'eliuoit unintelligible.' I asi now of opioiou that Ibie 
wu too itioaglf sxprvued, ae I have myMlt, (peakinj; the oorthern 
dialect, been able to uodentand, and make mj-eelf undentood by, 
penoDi ipeaking the MekhLni dialoet. 

I The elan l« wbiob ths chief belongi ia known aa the pbActlosli, or 
bona* of tbe turban, the (Ting on of the tnrhan beine the ontwanl elgn 
1—8 
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4 THE BALOCH RACE 

Each tnnun ia nude ap of Bevenl diatinct clans, knovn as 
pliUfd (a Sindhl word meaning section or share), and these 
are again sabdivided into septs known as phaUl} 

The n amef wwait ia from the Tarkish t/lnidn, ten thonsand, 
which appears to have been firat need aa an apellation of 
the nomad tribes of Persia in the dme of the Seljuk Saltnns. 
Among the Baloche s it i a not so old , and never oocora in 
the heroic ballads which relate to the events of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth eentariaa. The oldest name for a tribe toand 
in the poems ia Mak,* also, like tuman,' a word of Turkish 
origin (7*. butuk, a band or crowd}. This word aeema 
rather to refer to the original cUos, and not to the modem 
composite tribe or iwnait, which is boilt np of several clans, 
connected one with another mainly b; acknowledges a 
oommon chief. Within the clan the members are supposed 
to be of the same kindred, and as a rale the nacl; as of tlie 
tHmen consiata of a few clana whicli ooneider tbemaelvee to 
be cloael; connected b; blood. These have served as a 
centre of attraction tor other leas powerf al or onattaehed 

el MmmlDg Um ebMtalnthip. Tb« plvigX-lofh uuwon to tb* ]Q|iii- 
Ui«l in Pathui bibe*. Sueh Metiou »n th« BtlMhAnI MUMig (b* 
Huirii md tb« Bahaja aiDoag tlie BnghUt. 

> Among tb* Ifurfa tli« «Uiu tn known h \^ur (tnni Slndhl 
^lura, monnUin f), the Mptt m phaUl, and tb* BiiaUac mbdlTiMOM 
u phlrx ('BsloehlMui Cnuu R^wirt,' p. 193;. 

■ This wcrd InqnaHj tnten Into Turki plme»4i»inM in Aihu 
baljlo, ate., aneh aa Kvm-balnk, KiiU-bnlok, ato. It la toaad among 
tha Af^dna (Olmln-bolak, nMr Paalwwar), and a dan of Bind 
Baloehaa mw B(U li atiU eallad Um Ghvltm Bobk. It miMl dm b« 
aoatoimdad with tb* loiki bulTit, a apnng, wbieb aUo ooMin in pbMs. 



Timmm trom TUmim. 
Bilak „ Bulili. 
PiOmn „ Pmikim. 
BdiUmt „ Aif«Aj. 
/•I^M „ Jt-fiL 
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elans, which have lost their original tribes either through 
internal quarrels or through the tribe having been defeated 
and broken up. The new tie is not always a very strong one, 
and such membera of a tribe are the first to leave it if it 
is defeated, and look for a more powerf nl protector. Some- 
times mere discontent with the chief, or an internal feud, y 
is auEBcient to drive a dan from one tuotan to another.* 

The oldest poems say that there were forty-four bolak§, 
of which forty were Baloches, and four were servile tribes 
dependent on them. There' is no complete list of these 
bolaks. The oldest poem mentions seventeen Balooh and 
three servile clans, and a few othera mentioned in other 
old ballads bring the number up to twenty-six, in addition 
to which three tribes with whom the Baloches were at mr— 
the Langohs, Nabara, and Kunga — are mentioned.* 8ome ' 
of these tribes are not now known, and most of them are 
fonnd as clans only, and not as organized tnmana. The 
only names among them now found aa tumanb are Bind, 
I^osbnri, Drishak, Mnitnrl, Dombki, and 'Kjjj^Ba, to which 
list should be added^e Hot tribe still found in Mekran, 
although broken up in the north. Many considerable 
tumans, such as the Land, L^hiiri, Boid&r, Bngtlti, 
Kaariini, Buledl)i (or Burdi), and JakranI, do not appear 
at affm the older poetry. 

The aeptB, or phalllB, are the units out of which the 
larger organizations are built up, and may be compared 
to the gotraa of a Hindii caste. In a few cases one of 
the larger clans composing a tuman appears to be rather 
a subordinate tribe than a clan, and has its own important 
sections, not all necessarily of the same blood. Somatimw 
there are more than one in ihie position. These may eon- 
veniently be known by the name of ' sublumons.' Such are 
the Hoddiaoi section of the Legharis tribe, the Dorkanla 

> As ngu^a tha poliliol or mUitar)' orguiUaUoii of tba triba 
Miupara Mr. Husbaa-BulW'* nmark* on pp. ir wul S. and aha la 
obap. vilL ol tha ' BaloohUtan Csiuui Baport, IVM.' 

■ Foi deuUa of theae olao*, iM Appeodii L 
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6 THE BALOCH BACE 

and Lashiuris among the GurchaniB, the Ghulamanis among 
the Bosdara, the Shambanis among the Bughtis, and the 
MazarnniB among the Marris. These sabtumans are very 
independent, and not so obedient to their Tomandars as 
^ the ordinary clans. In many tumans one section, either 
clan or phalli, is found which has a hereditary feud with 
the chief, and is in habitaal opposition to him. The 
Jindanls among the Khosas, the Haibatanis among the 
Legharis, and the Mistakanis among the Mazaris are 
examples of this. In spite of this, however, the general 
feeling in a Baloch tribe is in favour of supporting the 
chiefs authority, and if he is a moderately good man 
according to the Baloch standard, just, generous, and of 
an even temper, he can generally enforce it without much 
difficulty. What a really able and straightforward man 
can do is shown by the history of Nawab Sir Imam Bakhsh 
Ehan, K.G.I.E., the Tumandar of the Uazaris, a tribe 
formerly considered irreclaimable robbers and pirates on 
the Indus who have now settled into a law-abiding and 
loyal tribe, and over whom he still successfully presides, 
though blind and eighty years of age.^ 

T he Baloc h ^ are q ^nft^B hy 'P»^'"^^, and still prefer 
the wandering and pastoral life wherever it is possible, but 
the population tends more and more to become fixed as 
cultivation extenda But town life does not suit them, and 
although the Tumandar has in every case a fixed residence, 
it never becomes the nucleus of a Baloch town. Where 
the chief has selected an already existing town with a non- 
Baloch population of Hindu traders and Indian Moham- 
medan artiaansy this population continues much as it was 
before. Pew Bal odies live in. (bl jQwnsiiluoLj^far the 
open country. Their viUages are collections of mod or 
stone huts, and in the mountains, where the population is 
still nomadiCf a village or hoik consists of a number of little 
enclosures 8 or 4 feet high, built of loose stones. On 

^ I ragrtl to havs to sUto that Sir Imlm Bakbth Shin has dlsd 
the abore rsmarin wsn writcsa. 
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A HI8T0BICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCH 7 

these a temporary roof is spread, generally composed of 
matting (thaghard) made of the leaves of the phish 
(Chanueropt Ritchieana) ; and when the community moves 
to another grazing ground, the roof is carried off, and the 
walls left standing for another occupation. Often recesses 
or ledges in cliffs are utilized, and no walls are necessary. 
Their wealth consists in camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, 
and their life is absolutely primitive and uncivilized. Tet 
the arts of carpet-making and embroidery flourish among 
them, and lead one to compare them to the Turkoman 
tribes, with whom they must at some time in their history 
have been in contact. Bobbers they were and to some 
extent still are ; to be a successful leader in raids and cattle- 
theft was a title to esteem, and Rahzan or highwayman was 
a title of honour. 

Such are the Baloches, and they have been described so 
often and with so much detail by so many travellers and 
frontier officers from Pottinger, Ferrier, and Masson to 1 
Sir T. Holdich and Major Molesworth Sykes, that it is j 
unnecessary for me to go into further details. Whr^t I 
wish to consider now is the question of the origin and 
history of this remarkable race, what their position is 
among the races of mankind, and how they came to 
occupy the countries where they now jlwell. These are 
by no means simple questions, as will appear from the 
variety of opinions which have been held upon them by 
persons well qualified to judge. Briefly, the origins 
favoured by one or the other are as follows : 

1. The Tu rkoman origin, as advocated by Pottinger and 
Khanikoff; 

2. The Arab origin (probably the theory most frequently 
held by travellers), strongly advocated of late by Sir T. 
Holdich ; 

8. The lUjput origin, as put forward by the late 
Dr. Bellew ; and 

4. The Iranian origin, favoured by Sir B. Barton, 
Lassen, Spiegel, and oUiers. 
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Opinions as to the appearance of the Baloohes have 
varied as maeh as those regarding their origin, Pottinger 
compared them to the Turkomans,^ while Khanikoff detected 
a strong resemblance to the Kirghiz, probably to one of the 
least Mongolian in appearance of the tribes included under 
this name. Pottinger denied all resemblance to the Arabs, 
while, on the other hand, many travellers. speak of their 
Arab features. Sir T. Holdich, who advocated their Arab 
origin in a paper on the ' Arabs of the North- West Frontier,' 
read before the Anthropological Society in 1800, considers 
the resemblance both in character and appearance very 
strong. Sir B. Burton, who knew the Baloches well and 
had an almost unrivalled acquaintance with the Arabs, did 
not favour this view. He says:^ 'His appearance bears 
little resemblance to that of Ismail's descendants. The 
eye is the full, black, expressive Persian, not the small, 
restless, fiery Arab organ ; the other features are peculiarly 
high, regular, and Iranian ; and the beard, unerring in- 
dicator of high physical development, is long and lustrous, 
thick and flowing.' 

The general vague idea that the Baloches have Arab 
features seems to be based mainly on the fact that they 
have long aquiline noses, which are supposed to look 
Jewish ; and they are, therefore, assumed to be Semitic 
and Arabs. But this is not the Arab type. The latter is 
well described by Von Luschan,* who remarks that the 
Beduins must be considered as pure descendants of the 
Old Semitic race : ' They have long, narrow heads, dark 
complexion, and a short, small, and straight nose, which 
is in every respect the direct opposite of what we are 
accustomed to call a typical Jewish nose.' To this it may 
be added that the Arab nose is ve)ry commonly depressed 
at the root, a characteristic hardly ever found among the 
Baloohes. The great abundance of hair and beard among 

^ PoUingtr*! • TtavbIi in B«looehitUn,* 1816, pp. 968, 960. 

> Bwtoo*! ' Bind BavidUd,* 1877, roL ti., p. 169. 

* QnoiMl in • Man Pmi and PMMit,* by A. A. K«Mi«, 1900, p. 609. 
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the Baloches is not an Arab feature. The hairiness is 
often extreme, and I have on several occasions seen 
Baloches whose backs were covered with hair. 

Besemblances in general character and in customs, both 
to the Arabs and the Turkomans, have been pointed out. 
On the whole, the resemblance to the Turkomans seems 
the strongest, but that to the true Persian nomads is ^ 
strongest of all. In any case, it must be remembered that 
a nomadic life in a parched-up country is likely to develop 
similar customs, even in distinct races. The fondness for 
horses characterises the races of Central Asia and the 
Persian Plateau as strongly as the Arabs. The Baloches, 
when we first hear of them, were mounted archers, like the 
Parthians; they wore long red boots; they had striped 
/ rugs and carpets — all characteristics referring rather to 
Northern Persia than Arabia. When they came to close 
quarters they alighted and fought on foot, like the warriors 
of the Shuhnama, a custom they still maintain. In one 
point of character they differ strikingly tsom the Arabs. 
They are an open-hearted race, easily pleased, and fond of 
jokes and laughter, while in religious matters they are / 
free from fanaticism, sensible and tolerant, and willing 
to discuss opinions with an open mind. Their numerous 
ballads, legends, and traditions are singularly free from 
the supernatural element. It would be hard to find a 
greater contrast than that which they offer to the intense, 
concentrated, fanatical Arabs.^ 

I Since thaae remarks were written my attention has been drawn to 
Colonel £. M ockler*s paper on the * Origin of the Baloches *biJ,A.S. I?., 
1893. BiM eontention is that the mass of the Baloch are the aneient 
inhtibitants of Mekrftn, and are identical with tlie Gedrosii of the 
Greeks, and that the Rinds are not in origin Baloch at all, bat Arabe 
of the *AUfi tribe. He considers it probable that they are descended 
from the sons of Al Hftrith al 'AlftH, who fought against Al Higjiy, and 
were finally driven into Sindh about a.u. 8C Their descendants were 
well known in Sindh for two hundred years later. Colonel Mockler also 
is of opinion that the supposed origin from Aleppo (Halab) is jeonneeted 
with the name *AlSfl While it is quite possible that aome familiee 
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Dr. Bellew's attempt to identify the Baloohes with the 
Bajputs was based on philological grounds only,* and, as 
far as I am aware, no comparison has been made as to 
their appearance. Indeed, it would not be easy to make 
out any strong resemblance. The difference between the 
Baloch and the Mohammedan Rajput or Jajf of the Indus 
valley is very clearly marked, both physically and mentally, 
and I need not enlarge upon it 

There remains the theory that the Baloches are Iranians, 
and this I believe to be the true one. Burton's views have 
ahready been alluded to, and Lassen, Spiegel, and Trumpp 
have come to the same conclusion. I shall here endeavour 
to show that it is borne out by anthropological and histori- 
cal inquiries, and by evidence derived from the legends and 
language of the people themselves. 

The Eastern Iranians are considered by modern anthro- 
pologists to be what is generally, for want of a better name, 
called the Aryan race, and to be strongly affected by that 
branch of the Caucasian race which has been named Homo 
AlpinuM, which extends through Central Europe and Asia 
Minor to the highlands of the Hindu Kush.« One of the 
most distinguishing features of this race is its consistent 
brachycephaly, and its purest examples are found among 
the Tajiks of Turkestan and the Ghalchas of the Hindu 
Kush. The Baloches seem to be an offshoot of this race. 
They certainly, as I shall show further on, came into then- 
present locations in Mekran and on the Indian border from 
parts of the Iranian plateau further to the west and north, 
where they would naturally have been associated with 



amoog the Binds or other tribes are deMended from tbeee or otlier 
Arab lettlere, I do not think that there b raffieient eyidenoe to jnetify 
the adoptkm of thb theoiy, or to separate the Rinds in origin from the 
mass ol the BakMh raoe. As regMds the oonneetioo between Baloeh 
and Oedroeiai see p. 82. 

1 See below, p. 14. 

* Ujlalvy, •Lee Aryens an Kord et an Sad de I'Hindon Kooeh.' 
The sahjeel ie •xhaastiTelj diseossed in this work. 
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A HISTORICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCH 11 

other Iranian nomads, such as the Bakbtiaris of the 
present day. They have brought with them a language 
y of the Old Persian stock, with many features derived from 
the Old Bactrian rather than the Western Persian, and 
have intruded into a region which was always in ancient 
times regarded as part of India, and not of Persia, and 
which, both before and after the Mohammedan conquest, 
was peopled by Indian tribes— Rajputs, Jatt«» and Meds. 
But the Baloches still retain their brachycephaly, although 
Afghans to the north, Indians to the east, and Arabs to 
the south and on the Persian Gulf are all dolichocephalic. 

The Arabs have a mean cephalic index of from 74 to 76, 
and the Afghans about the same. The natives of India 
have a still lower index. Twenty-three castes of the North- 
West Provinces, as given by Mr, Risley, average 72-8, and 
seven of the Punjab 78-l.» Mr. Risley gives the index for 
the Baloches as 80, but this is misleading, as his figures 
include several Baloches from Lahore and the neighbour- 
hood, where they have long been assimilated by their 
Indian surroundings, and have lost all 'their national 
characteristics. Taking only the Baloches of the Trans- 
Indus districts as fairly representative of the race, I find 
the mean index to be 81*5. This is most remarkable, as 
no cophaUoindex approaching 80 is to be found throughout 
Northern India for two thousand miles, 4ill we reach the 
Thibetans of the Darjlling Hills or the aboriginal tribes 
beyond Chlttagong. 

The Tfijlks of different parts of the Iranian plateau 
have an index varying from 81 to 84, the Darwazis 81'4, 
and the Ghalchas 85. The figures given by M. de Ujfalvy 
for Bakhtiarls, Kurds, and ddanis are 88, 8C, and 84, 
although these are based on too small a number of cases 
to be altogether trustworthy. The index of the Bombay 
Parsis, who have kept distinct amid their Indian neigh- 
boars, is 82-8. The curve for 60 Tajiks given by M. de 

1 Blil^, *ThsTribM and CMtstolBtDgsl,* Tolt. Land IL:Aothro- 
yomslric DaU. 
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UjUt7 u giTen ban for eonvenience of compariaon with 
that of 45 Baloohes from the districta of Dera Ghosi Khan 
and Den iBm&il Khan. The correipondence is cartainljr 
■trikiiig, the highest index in each oase being the remark- 
able figure 95 or 96.* 

The nasal index for the same 4S Baloehes is 68*8. 
It is dear, therefore, that as tar as the shape of the head ^ 



^1 



OauBtc Cran or Cipsauc Ihkicsi or 60 Tlilu. 
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Qupmo Cvm or Cmpbauc Ikdioh or U Baloobu. 
Is oonoemed the Baloehes mast be olaeeed with the bracfar- 
eepbalic Iranians, and not with the dolichocephalic Araba 
or iDdiana. This applies to the Baloehes west of the 
Indus, while those who have settled east of that river show 
a tendeno; to approximate to the Indian type.* 

■ XQr Hmub of Dtra Ohkxi Khu. C«phftU< iMgth, lU ; bnadtb, 
118; liidn,W4. 

■ 8(dm tlM sbon Nowrlu wtn writtw I Bod tlwt PnlMMr Kbhm, 
fai'lfH Fut MidFrMutf(nM«XL,p.SH),|lvMaB«IoehMHi 

B of lb* Lowhoa n^ik ijf*. 
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la tbur organization and eastoms they certainly show 
signs of Turkoman inflaenoe, probably withoot much 
mixture cf blood. The adoption of TurkI names for tribes 
(((iHuut, bolak, el, and vbu), for beasU of burden (%A 
and olak, T. tdotih), and certam proper names (Chikar, 
Sanjar, Gha«in, ZangI), points towards such a oontaet. 
probably in the time of the Seljuk monarchy. ■■ 

In bis remarks on Sir T. Holdich's paper, 'The Arabs 
of our Indian Frontier,'' Mr. Kennedy gare it as his 
opinion that the Baloehes might be descended from the 
Bakas, who settled in Drangiana, and gave it its later name 
of SakastenC- (Sijistan, Siatiin). That the Baloehes may 
' be descended from the Sakas, or from some other race of y 
Central Asian invaders, is no doubt possible, but I do not 
think that we have at present sufficient evidence on whicb 
to base any definite conclusions. M. de Ujlalvy finds the 
descendants of the Sakas in the B&ltls of BiiltiBtaD, and 
Buppoees them to be a remnant of that race left behind 
during the invasion of India by the Karakpram passes. 
The Baltis are, like the Baloehes, a race of horsemen, 
with abundant curly hair ; but, on the other hand, they 
are extremely dolichocephalic, having a mean index as low 
as 72. In spite of this, however, it might be quite 
possible for the Baloehes to be derived from the branch 
of the iBce settled in Sistiin if we could prove that that 
province was the cradle of the Baloch race. 3at although 
I formerly believed that this was the case, I have been 
obliged by historical evidenoe to come to the conclusion 
that their oonneetion with Sistan is of comparatively 
modem date, and that their origin must be looked for 
further north, in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea— *" 
in ancient Parthia, in fact. Some connection with the 
Fartbians seems possible, even probable ; but more than 
this cannot be asserted. In any ease, even if the Baloehes 
have originally sprung from some Scythian or non-Iranian 
race, they have long since been abeolately asumilated by 
the Iranians. 

I Jtmrmml q^U« AmOnvrPbrtml JmMM*, tSW, voL uix., p. IB- 
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Sporadic cases of the seiilemeni of Arab families among 
the Baloches probably occurred during their residence in 
Earman and Mekr&n» as such cases occurred throughout 
Persia, Turkistan, Afghanistan, and Northern India ; but 
in such cases the ultimate effect on the general population 
is but small. Isolated instances of the survival of Arab 
features may perhaps be pointed out, and it seems to be 
the general opinion of travellers in Mekran that the 
families of the chiefs show such features rather than the 
greater number of their tribesmen. But among the tribes 
along the Indian Frontier — * the Arabs of the Indian Border/ 
as Sir T. Holdich calls them — with whom I can claim a 
long and intimate acquaintance, I am convinced that there 
is no such distinction. The typical and characteristic 
Baloch face is found equally among chiefs and tribesmen, 
and true Arab features are very rare. 

The Bajput origin advocated by the late Dr. Bellew^ 
deserves some consideration, but his attempt to prove that 
all Baloches, jointly with a very large section of Pathans, 
were of Indian descent was doomed to failure. If he bad 
confined himself to stating that there are some Bujput and 
Ja(( elements in the present Baloch nation, and that the 
Pathan tribes of the Sulaman range are, to a considerable 
extent, of Indian origin, he would have obtained general 
assent ; but he attempted to show, on philological grounds 
mainly, that every tribe or clan whose name he could 
ascertain was descended from some Indian caste or got^ 
and he displayed a good deal of ingenuity in comparing 
these names with those of their supposed Indian pro- 
genitors. 

He commences with the name Baloch, which he con- 
siders identical with the Balaecha (Buiaioha) clan of the 
Chauhan Bajpiits, and at the same time he finds a clan 
of the Afghan Durrani named Bahrech, which he identifies 
with another Ghauhan clan, the Bharaecha (properly, 

^ 'EtiiiiosrapHy of AfghaniiUii,' by H. W. BtUew, C.8.L, 1891, 
pp. 171, ITS, and 176-187. 
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Bhuraicha). Leaving the Afghan identification, with 
which I cannot deal here, that of the words 'Baloch ' and 
* Balaich& ' rests on no evidence except the similarity of 
the sounds. Even on philological grounds it is improb- 
able, for although original o and u are frequently 
converted in Balochi into e and Z,' the reverse process 
never takes place. This objection applies also to the 
derivation from Mlechha (see p. 21). The Chauhans were 
at no time one of the Bajput tribes occupying the Indus 
Valley, either in Sindh or the Panjab. The great mass 
of Chauhans is still found on the site of their ancient 
kingdom, in Kamal and Ambala, in the United Provinces 
and Eastern Rajputana. The Yaraich, who probably 
represent the Balaicha clan, are at present a strong 
Musalman Ja(( community in the Gujrat and Sialkot dis- 
tricts of the Panjab. There is no evidence whatever that 
they migrated westward at any time, and forsook their 
fertile plains for the arid ridges and plateaus of Mekran. 
But, although Baloch is now the name forHhe whole race, 

/ and has been so since it has been known to history, 
Dr. Bellew thought that the Baloch were originally only 

/a branch, and that the whole race was known as Bind, 
a name which he derives from the Bann of Kach. His 
words are : ' The name ** Rind '* is a territorial designation 
applied to the Baloch or Balaecha and, other Chohan 
lUjput tribes, whose original seats were in the Chohan 
country on the banks of the LonI/ the actual meaning of 
the words ' Bind ' and * Baloch ' being thus reversed. Bind 
is, in fact, the title of one branch of the Baloch, as I shall 
show below, and is^ nickname, like many other tribal 
names, meaning * scoundrel ' or ' cheat ' (like the Indian 
Thag). Nor is there any evidence to show that the 
(Chauhans were ever settled on the river LonI, nor in the 
neighbourhood of the Bann of Each. 

Dr. Bellew then proceeds to consider what he calls the 
three main divisions of the Baloch — vis., the Brahoi, the 
Numri, and the Bind. I shall not follow him as regards 
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that kngnage for changing Z to r and throwing the 
Moent baek to the antepenultimate ; but the Burdie of 
Bindh are never ipoken of in Balocbi by any other name 
than BuledAi. Dr. BeUew give* distinct origina for the two 
namea. He laya : ' BoUda (mentioned by Ptolemy) U the 
•ame. as the PuladI or Fiolidl of the Haaarah, and has 
given iU name to a district in Mekrftn. The original name 
Mems to have been Bol, BoU. or PoU (whence the Bol 
temple of Mnltto. Bolan Pass, and Pulajl' Shrine not far 
from it) for BiM, Brahman, and the form Bollda* le the 
Sindh! correUtive of the Hindi BoliU. of the Bola, Pola, 
or BaU.' Dr. BeUew explains Burdl as repreeentmg the 
Bhorta SoltakI R&jput. So that the Buled/ii tribe m 
one form of its name is Biila Brahman, and in the other 

Bhurta B&jput. ^ v u 

Another example is the name Nutkani, as to which 
Dr. BeUew observes : ' Natka or Natkani is for Nat Indian 
tribe of gypsies, conjurers, rope-dancers, etc* This u a 
most baseless coiyecture. The name u not Natka or Nat- 
Itinl, bat Nutkani, as pronounced by outsiders, and Nodfta- 
kanl in Baloohl. Jai is the genitive plural termination 
used to form patronymics. Nod/iak is a common proper 
name ol Baloohes, a diminutive of Nodfc, 'a cloud,' a 
word which enters into other proper names, as Nod/.o, 
Nodfcbandagfa. No<f/«ak»ni or Nutiiani simply means ' the 
desoendants of NodAak.' 

ItaiM UMDI the son of Mas&r, the ' tiger, a true 
Balooh torm. Dr. BeUew identifies the tribe with the 
Mysari, ' Indian Desert Tribe.' I have not been able to 
obtain any information as to ttie Mysart, but the name, 
if correctly given, looks Uke a corruption of Maheswarl (Uke 
Mysore from Mahe<war). Dr. BeUew also derives the 
Patbia tribe of ti»« Sulaimana, known as Zmarl, from a 
Hbtdu tribe Maiiarl, perhaps the same. He does not note 

I Tfcs ooiMot farm «< thta WMW W Ph«l^ yw*l . . ^ . _ 
I Zt nay te aoMd thai 4« a«o(M the fnttftt in PwJlU.bat k 
ae« a MbIU twalMrtloD. 
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that Msarai or Zmarai in Pashto means the same as llasir 
in Balochi, ' a tiger.' 

It is not necessary to go further through this list. I can 
only find one case among all those given by Dr. BeUew in 
which a Balocb tribe is really connected with the Indian 
ancestry assigned to it — ^that is, the ease of the JakiinI from 
the Jakhar Ja((s, a tribe of comparatively late adoption 
into the Baloch confraternity.* 

There are, however, cases of adoption of Indian tribes 
not noticed by him. The most important of these is the 
case of the i)odaI and their descendants, the modem 
QurchanI tribe, who are, undoubtedly, to a great extent 
sprung from the Somra Bajputs of Sind, as I shaU show 
further on. 

It is, no doubt, also possible to urge that the tribes which 
bear territorial names derived from locaUties in Mekran 
may have been derived from the original Jafts of that 
region, and not from the Baloch iiivaders, but there is no 
evidence that this was the case. There are several names 
of this type, for instance : 

Buled/d, from Boleda. 

Lashari, from Lashar. 

MagassI, from Magas. 

Eulaehl, from Eolanch. 

Oishkhauri, from the Gish Khaur, tiie name of 'a 

torrent.' 
Dathtl, from on« of tho nnmorons Daihtt, or tobUUadi, 

found throughout the country. 
Kahlrl from the name of * * torrent/ tolled from 

the Kahir {ProioiAi 9pieigtra\ which grows along 

its course. There are several so called. 

The Buled/ii have been alluded to ahready. The Lashar! 
are one of the main divifllons of the Baloch race» and the 
MagassI a tribe generally classed as a branch of the 
LasharL It may be noted that Magas is a place situated 

> Bet Bislwitk, • Dry Hoist ffom Yovag Sgaryit' IMli ^ lia 
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in a iraot of country called Lashar in Persian Balochistan.^ 
Mftff">ft« is sometimes used as a term interchangeable with 
Ladiari ; Ferrier (' Caravan Journeys/ p. 481) divides the 
Baloches of Sistan into Nervnis (NOruIs), Rinds, and Mekses 
(••«., Magassis). 

KulachI is probably from the Kolanch Valley in Mekran. 
This tribe, once powerful, but now of small importance, has 
left its name on the map. The town of Kulachi, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, though now belonging to the Gandapur 
Afghans, bears it, and the great seaport of Karachi has 
the same name, with the usual Sindhi change of i to r. 

The name of the Kahiris, who are in the present day 
a Levitical tribe with certain peculiar attributes, is probably 
derived from one of the Kahlri torrents. The legend given 
in the Tarikh-i-M'asumi (1600 a.d.)* derives the name 
direct from the Kahir-tree, asserting that one of the 
ancestors of the tribe rode on a tree of this sort, making 
it move like a horse when he struck it witti a whip. 

Perhaps the Kalmati should be added to this list. Sir 
T. Holdich supposes them to derive their name from 
Ealmat, and this is, primd facie, probable. They are stated 
to be a peculiar tribe with certain religious superstitions 
attached to them, and it seems possible that their name 
may be derived from the KarmatI or Karmatian heretics, 
who were driven into Mekran by Mahmud of Ohazni and 
Muhammad bin Sam.' Neither Kahlrl nor Kalmati are 
probably Baloches by origin, though long associated with 
them and mentioned in old ballads. 

It is not necessary to go further into Dr. Bellew's lists of 
subdivisions or of what he calls Jat Baloches. Only two 
Baloch tribes, the Jatoi and Jakrani, are included in the 
latter list. The rest are the names of miscellaneous Indian 
tribes with no claim to be called Baloch. 

I may here allude to the derivation of the word * Baloch ' 

^ I ows this informsHoD to ths kindness of Hsjor P. Molstworth 

Sjkm, 
SE.D.L988. > £. D., L, pp. 400, 403. 
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from the Sanskrit ' Mlechha,' which Mr. Crooke brought for- 
ward in the discussion on Sir T. Holdich*s paper above 
alluded to. The derivation is not a new one. Yon Bohlen 
suggested it long ago, and Lassen dismissed it^ as resting 
on an unsupported guess. He added : ' It is sufficient to 
remark that Mlechha was never specially used in Indian 
writings of the non-Indian races to the west of the Indus, 
but applied to all barbarians without distinction. Also the 
difference between the two names is so great that no com- 
parison should be made without the strongest reasons.' 

To this it may be added that the word Baloch was in 
use long before the movement of the tribes to the Indian 
frontier, or even into Mekran. It is found in the Arab 
chroniclers of the early part of the tenth century and in 
the ' Shahnama,' and its origin should be sought rather in 
Persia than in India. 

No explanation of the name Baloch as yet given appears 
to be satisfactory. Natives of Indja in the present day say 
that it comes from ' bad-log,' or bad people, regarding which 
explanation no remarks are necessary I The Baloches 
themselves say it is a corruption of ' bar-lQch,' bar meaning 
the vrildemess, and iSch naked, owing to their progenitor, 
the ofiiBpring of Mir Hamsa and a perl, having been 
found abandoned in the wilderness. 

B. B. Hetu Bum, in his ' Balochl-nama,' says : ' In the 
language of Halab, dwellers on the skirt of the hills and 
in the mountains are called Baloch.'* 

Ferrier (' Caravan Journeys ') says it is from M, without, 
and leuetf naked. 

Colonel E. Mockler* mentions another popular derivation 
of the name, according to which Baloch is compared to 
Bad-roch, or ' evil day.' This is another of the punning 
and abusive nicknames given to the race by others who 
had suffered from their depredations. Colonel Mockler, 

1 *Z./. d. K. d. M.; 1842, Band ir., p. lOlL 
s Doiiie*! 'Tram, of Baloehl-nims,' p. US. 
s /. A. 8. B^ lejS. 
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however, thinks that Badroch, or Badrosh, in Baloobi may 
be taken as 'equivalent to Gadrosh, or Gadros, of the 
more aneient FehlevI, or Zend, and to Gadros-ii, or 
Gedrosiiy of the Greeks. Badroeh, from the interchange- 
ability of the liquids r and I, is equivalent to Badloch, 
out of which the d must naturally drop, leaving Baloch 
equivalent to '' the Gedrosii" ' 

With regard to this derivation, it may be remarked that 
no such word as ' bad ' or gad ' is found in the ancient 
languages, and that while a modern g or gic often 
represents in Persian (and still more often in Balochi) an 
original r, the reverse process is unknown. An ancient 
Of such as is found in the name Gedrosia, dating from 
the fourth century d.o., can hardly be represented by a 
B, as in Baloch. If I have been successful in showing 
that the Baloch name was not known in Mekran before the 
thirteenth century, it seems a useless task to attempt 
to associate them with the Gedrosii of sixteen hundred 
years before. 

B aloch is a Persian word, which, in addition to its use 
as a proper name, mesnsj^ as explained in the Burhan-i- 
Qati' and other dictionaries, a cock scomb or_crest. It 
seems possible that the proper name was originally a nick- 
name derived from the use of such a crest or badge ; many 
tribal names are uncomplimentary nicknames, like our 
Whig and Tory, and others applied to religious sects. A 
passage in the * Shahnama ' affords some support to this 
theory. In the enumeration of the warriors of Eai 
Khusran's army, the poet comes to the Baloch led by 
Ashkash, and in one text he describes them as 

'Intent on war, with exalted cockscomb crests.'^ This 

^ Thif pMMg* is an •xampU of th« extraordiiuHry YAriety of rettd- 
insi In ths tesi of lbs ' Shihnima.' 
la lfoU*t tm the pMng* rMdt (IL, p. 686), 
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may be considered as evidence that in the traditions or 
poems made use of by FirdausI the Baloches were repre- 
sented as wearing such crests, and as the words ' Baloch * 
and * Khoch ' have the same meaning, it seems that Baloch 
must be a nickname. 

The reputation of being raiders and robbers which the 
Baloch have always borne among their neighbours has 
earned them many uncomplimentary epithets, which are 
found among the tribal names. 
The following are examples : 
Bind (Per.), knave, debauchee, wanderer. 
Lund (Per.), similar meaning. A legend explains it 
as meaning ' fool,' but I cannot find that the word 
ever bore this signification. 
Khosa (Sindhi), a robber ; also a fever. 
^^ Marl (Sindhi), a plague or epidemic. 

Leghilr (Balochi), foul or dirty. 
The name of the Koch, the race always coupled with the 
Baloch in the earliest accounts, also means 'nomad* in 
Persian (r/. Pashto Kochai, ' a wanderer '). 

Some of the clan names also are either nicknames or 
(possibly) have a totemic origin. I may mention the 
following : 

Syah-pharf/i (Blackfeet), a clan of the Durkani Gur- 
chfinls. 

which he tnuuUtet: ' II ^Uit acoompagn^ det bravw cU Cnteb el de 
BeloudjUt&n, qui tent avides de comlMito oomxne dee b^Iiera.* 

Vullen, in his Pertian Dictionary («.«. ^^J^eMCX givM il ae quoted 
above in the text, and thie aleo ie the reading of the oldeet If 8. of the 
poem in the Britiah Mnaeum (21,108, addl., t 70). In hie edition of 
the ' ShfthnSina,' however, VuUere doea not give thia reading, but the 
foUowing (il 780), 

which is aleo given in the Bombay lithographed edition. 

Maean*i Calcutta edition oinite the whole paesage as to the number- 
ing of the armies, which is of great Interest throughout. 

The words ^y and i^ both mean ' ram,' hut as |j^ ends in a ^ 
and not ti it is improhaUe aa a rhyme to 9i^. The reading in the 
lezi eeems preferable to both. 
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Gol-pbAif/i (Flowerfeet), a elan of the Drlsbaks. 
Gandagwalagb (the small red ant), a elan of the 

Darkani. 
Syah-laf (Blaekbellies), aU the Mazarls, with the 

exception of the Balachani. 
Ealphar (an aromatic plant, Olinu$ loioidti), a clan of 
the BughtiB. 
The tribal names Hot (hero) and Mazari (ton* of iiger$) 
are examples of epithets of another kind. 
Bozdar means goatherdt. 

The Balochi is, as is well known, an Iranian idiom, 
nearly related to modem Persian, bat at the same time 
showing many points of resemblance to the Zend, or Old 
Bactrian, rather than to the Old Persian.^ The vocabulary 
has borrowed a large number of words from the neigh- 
bouring settled races speaking Modern Persian on one side, 
or the Indian idioms Sindhi and Jafki on the other. 
Brahoi has furnished a few words, and has itself borrowed 
extensively from Balochi. The Arabic element is not 
very extensive, and mainly consists of such religious and 
' abstract terms as are common to all Muhammadan nations. 
Most of these have been introduced through the medium 
of Modem Persian. Had the Arab element been an im- 
portant or ruling one, we should expect to find the words 
relating to government, tribal organisation, war, weapons, 
horses, and other matters in which the ruling caste of a 
nomad race mainly concems itself, largely derived from 
the Arabic, much as in English the corresponding class of 
words is derived from Norman-French. But hardly a 
single word of this cUss comes from Arabic, though Sindhi 
has been drawn on to some extent. Most words of this 
^ class belong to the original Iranian element ; a few are 
Turkish. 

Certain indications as to origin may also be deduced from 

> *DU SpnudM der BalatMhra,' by W. Otiger, No. VI., in th« 
• OnmdrlM der IraoiMhMi Phildogie,' givw a full ramniMy of ih« 
lUvslon of the SQ^aoi. 
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the proper names in use among Baloches. All Muham- 
madans have to a great extent abandoned their original 
nomenclature, and adopted the system of religious names 
drawn from the Qur-iin, the various divine names, the 
Prophet, the early Khalifas, and other persons famed in 
the history of the religion. Nevertheless, original names 
have survived in many languages, especially in Persian ; 
and Persian, as well as Arabic names, are in use through- 
out India, Afghanistan, and Balochistan. There is among 
the Baloches also a very large and important element 
which cannot be derived from either of these sources. 

I have made a list of 190 proper names, including all 
the names I have found in ihe older poetry and in the 
genealogies. Of these only fifty-three are Arabic names, 
twenty are Persian or compound Persian and Arabic (as 
Dost Muhainmad, Imam Bakhsh, etc.)» four are Turkish, 
and twenty-three seem to be of Indian origin, although 
mostly not identical with modern Hindu names. The 
remaining ninety are names peculiar to the Baloches, of 
which a good many are capable of explanation from 
Balochi or from the older Iranian languages, and I am of 
opinion that the Arabic element is less important than 
among most Muhammadan races. 

The names of places afford ^ little information. The 
Baloches, as recent immigrants 'into Mekran and the 
Sulaimans, have accepted most names as they found them. 
The majority seem to be of Indian origin. A few Balochi 
names are fourd, such as Suhriif ('red water'), Syahaf 
(' black water '), Geh (' good '), Nafuskh C step-daughter '), 
Chighard ('acacia'), Dehgwar, Gandakindaf; and names 
commencing with the letters gw^ such as Owadar, Gwattar, 
Gwajak, Gwarokh, are probably of Baloch origin, as gw in 
that language stands for an original v or tr, which in 
modem Persian becomes h* The total number of such 
names is small. 

The Balochi language is rich in terms for the natural 
features of a mountainous country^mountains, streams, 
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▼allejf 9 span, cliffSf passes, etc. The only apparently 
Arable word among these is Khaur^ * a torrent bed ' (Ar. 
Si^r)^ found also in Fa^to, in the form £AtMir. The 
common Arabio words fcadl and jeM^ which are to be 
found from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean, never 
occur away from the coast which is navigated by Arab 
sailors. 

History and Lbobnd. 

The first mention of the Baloches in history is found in 
the Arabic Chronicles of the tenth century, the fourth 
of the Hijrl era; but FirdansI, whose great poem, the 

* Shahnama,' was finished in a.h. 400, refers to an earlier 
period than any of these. The latter part of this poem, 
relating to the Sassanians, must be regarded as mainly 
historical— at least, as much so as the narratives of the 
prose chroni(iles, such as those of Mas'udI and Tabarl and 
the Rauzatu's-safa, which embody quite as much legendary 
matter as the ' Shahnama.' The earlier part of the 

* Sh&hnama ' is, of course^ mainly mythical. The Baloches 
are introduced as forming part of the armies of Kai Kaus 
and Eai Kbusrau ; and this means no more than that their 
name occurred among others in the ballads or legends 
which FirdaosI drew upon. Kai Kaus is shown as em- 
ploying * tb« warriors of Firs and of the Koob and Baloob, 
th« troops of OlMn and of the plain of Sftrocb.'^ Tb« 
passage describing the assembly of the warriors by Kai 
KhuiniQ for his expedition against Afrasyab is also note- 
worthy :■ 

* After Oustaham came Ashkash. . . . His army was 
from the wanderers of the Koch and Baloch, intent on 
war and with exalted cockscomb crests, whose back none 
in the world ever saw. Nor was one of their fingers bare 

* 8m tiijmi, p. 83. 
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of armour. . . . His banner bore the figure of a tiger. . . .' 
This passage is interesting as showing the crest borne by 
the Baloches, alluded to above as possibly explaining the 
meaning of their name.^ 

The allusion under Naushlrvan is more important 
historically. This King is not a mythical personage, he is 
the Ghosroes of the classical writers who fought against 
Justinian, and was only kept within bounds by the genius 
of Belisarius; and Firdausi described his exploits as accu- 
rately as was possible to him. He represents Naushirvan 
as making war against the Alans, who lived near the 
Caspian Sea; he then transports him suddenly to the 
river of Hindustan (no doubt the Indus), whence he 
returned after receiving the submission of the peopla On 
his return he was met by the news that the country was 
being laid waste by the Baloches and Gilanis, and deter- 
mined to subdue them. Turning first against the Baloches, 
he learnt from a Dehkan that his predecessor, Ardashir 
(presumably ArdasLir Babakan), liad in vain tried to 
subdue them. Naushirvan, however, surrounded their 
mountains with his troops, and ordered them to destroy 
every Baloch,* great or small. This was carried out, so 
that there was not a Baloch left on the mountains, and 
their oppressions and tyranny disappeared. (This is the 
reading of the oldest MS.;* but the text used I>y Mobl 
reads ^ff^/ ^^ ' the oppression of the Kocb/ instead of 
^j > 4^/ f*^9 ' oppression and grief*') Xiater on, bowever, 
we find that the Baloches were by no means exterminatedi 
but were serving in Naushlrvan's army, and, together with 
the men of Gil, were drawn up armed with golden shields 

* Hi^or p. Moletworth Sykei hM drawn my attentioii to Um lict 
thai Um tiger-bannwr alto larnUhet a raloabla indiealion m lo Um 
honM of Um Balooh, Iba tiger b«ing found only on tho •horee oi tho 
GsfpUn. 

> Somo M8& havo ••very Koeh,* and tomo add 'lbs Kaida' aa 
welL 

s Britiah Muatom, 91,109, addL Datdi aboal aji. 676. 
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to receive the ambaseador of the Kbaqan of Chin. On 
another ocoaeion we find that the King's friends and free- 
men marohed towards Adhar-bodagan (Adharbaijan) with 
a force made up of contingents from Ollan, DaiUucaan, the 
mountains of the Baloch, the plain of Saroch, and the 
swordsmen of Koch. Then, in some texts, but not in the 
best MS., follows a passage to the e£fect that up till that 
time, since the world was the world, there had never been 
a single Koch who did not pillage and bum the towns. ^ 
The narrative, after relating the conquest of the Baloches 
by Nanshirvan, continues to give an account of his war 
against the men of Oil and Dailam— that is to say, of 
Oilin and Adharbaijta, This association of the Baloch 
with the races near the Caspian Sea seems to make it 
probable that they were then located in a more northerly 
province than Karman, where they are next heard of. 
FirdausI must have drawn this description from the 
traditions. Had he been describing the Baloch simply as 
they were in his own time, he would certainly have shown 
than as occupying Karman and the Lut, and plundering 
the routes leading towards Sistan and Khurasan; there 
would not have been any especial association with the 
Ollanls. 

The fact that the names of Baloch and Koch are 
frequently coupled by FirdausI is not necessarily a proof 
that this was anything more than a method of speaking 
prevalent in his day. In the oldest MS. of the poem 
the name ' Koch ' occurs very seldom, and not at all in the 
passage describing the conquest of the Baloch by Nau- 
shirvan. It is probable that in many passages later 
copyists introduced the name, as the phrase 'Koch and 
Baloch' had become customary in their time; and this 
association of names was due simply to the fact that the 
two races had settled near each other in Karman, although 

> II is worth Dotiiig thai aU Um pMMgM in which the name Koeh 
appMii art mibjaol lo graal Tariatioo in tha M8S., whila Iba nama 
Baloth appsan thvoogfaovl withoul Tariation. 
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(as the allusion in Yakut shows) they were by no means on 
friendly terms. 

The cause of the migration of the Baloches to Karman 
may have been their conquest by Naushlrvan, or more 
probably the invasion of the Ephthalites or White Huns, 
which took place at that period, and who are also alluded 
to in the ' Shahnama ' under the name of Hayital. The 
Arab (Conquest of Karman took place in a.h. 28, or only 
sixty-five years after the death of Naushlrvan. The con- 
quest was carried out by 'Abdu'Uah, under the orders of the 
Khulif 'Umar; and all the accounts agree that the Arabs 
found the mountains of Karman occupied by a race known 
as Koch (in Arabic Qufj or Quff), and some add the 
Baloch. None of the authorities are contemporary or 
nearly so. The earliest writers who deal with the sul^ect 
are : Al-Bilazurl, who died in a.h. 270 (a.d. 802) ; Tabar!,^ 
who wrote about a.h. 820 (a.d. 082) ; Mas'udl, whose work 
is dated a.h. 882 (a.d. 048) ; and Istakbrl» circa a.h. 840 
(a.d. 051). The first two of these, In describing the con- 
quest, only mention the Koch or Qufs ; while Mas'udI and 
Istakbrl» whose works are geographical and deal with their 
own times, speak both of Koch and Baloch. Weil 
(' Geschichte der Chalifen,' i. 05), following Tabarl, only 
mentions the Kufedj or Kufesr. Elliott and Dowson 
(i. 417) state that when 'Abdullah conquered the capital of 
Karman, the aid of the men of Kuj and Buluj (i.e., Koch 
and Baloch) was in vain solicited by the Karmanis. The 
authority for this statement appears to be the Tarikb*i- 
Guzlda, which was not written till a.h. 780 (a.d. 1820), 
and has not much weight. The best geographical authori- 
ties are Istakhrl and Mas'udi, the valuable work of Idrisi 
(A.H. 548— A.D. 1151), and the gazetteer of Yakut, who 
wrote in a.h. 615, but relies on earlier authorities. 

It may be considered as established that the Baloches 
were settled in Karman at the commencement of the fourth 
century of the Hijra ; and it is possible, but not proved, 

1 Zolanbarg't • Tabarl,* iiL 616, aie. 
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that they were already settled there when the Arab con- 
quest took place three hundred years before. The Baloch 
oooupied a territory adjacent to that of the Koch, but were 
quite distinct from them. Mas*udi^ only says that he is 
not able to give any account of the Quf?, the Baloch, and 
the Ja^t (Zutt), who dwell in the regions of Earman. He 
is the only writer who mentions Jaf^s in Karmiin, all other 
accounts showing them as occupying Mekran at that period. 
Istakbrl gives fuller details.* He describes the Koch as 
living in the mountains, while the Baloch inhabited the 
desert. Both races spoke languages of their own distinct 
/ from Persian, which was the ordinary language of Karman. 
The version translated by Ouseley puts the desert inhabited 
by the Baloch to the south of the mountains, and towards 
Mekran and the sea ; and one passage in the Arabic version 
bears this out — ^vis. : ' Karman is bordered on the east by 
Mukaran, and the desert between Mukaran and the sea 
towards the Bulu? (Baloch) '; but further on it says : ' The 
Buluf live on the tableland of the Quf? Mountains, and no 
one else enters these mountains; they have cattle and 
tents like the Beduin, and the routes through their country 
are not unsafe.' ' The Quf?,' it says, ' are believed to be of 
Arab descent, and live under their own chiefs.' Further 
south, again, lives another race, apparently distinct from 
both Koch and Baloch.. According to the Persian version 
they inhabit the mountains near Hurmus, and are robbers, 
'said to be Arabs by origin ; while in the Arabic version we 
read : ' The inhabitants of the Qiiran or Barfen* Mountains 
were Zoroastrians during the rule of the Amawl Khalifas ; 
they would not submit, and were more cunning than the 
inhabitants of the Qufs Mountains. They were converted 
under the rule of the *AbbasI Khalifas.' This race is 
evidently the A^was or ^awas of Idrisi. The Persian 

> If M^dT, Franoh tr»iidation, iii. 2M. 

* IfocdtaMim't •Iflskhrf ' (Hsmburg, 1846, pp. 77, 78), snd Outels/t 
*Ibn Hmikftl,* pp. 148, 14a. (Thii b a Ptnian venion of • IitaUiri.') 

• Ths l-^/fHJWf or CM MoonUina, sMording to IdritT. 
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version adds that Qufs in Arabic is the same as Koch in 
Persian, and that these two peoples— one in the mountains 
and the other in the desert — are commonly spoken of 
jointly as Koch and Baloch. Both versions agree in 
describing the Baloch as better behaved than their neigh- 
bours, and as not infesting the roads ; but it is impossible 
to accep t this statement as fact. It is perhaps due to the 
accidental use of a negative by a copyist, and one authority 
has probably reproduced it from another without question. 
Istakhri also, in his account of Sijistaln, gives a list of 
the provinces of that country, among which two (Nos. 19 
and 22) are described as ' country of the Baloch ' (uT^)-^ 
The desert infested by the Baloch seems in reality to have 
been not that to the south of the Karman Mountains, but 
the great desert now known as the Lut, which lies north 
and east of Karman, and separates it from Khorasan and 
SIst&n. Idrisi, who was a careful writer, says that the 
Koch Mountains were inhabited by^a savage race— a sort 
of Kurds— while the Baloch live to the north, and some 
to the west of them.* He adds that they are pros- 
perous, have much cattle, and are feared by their neigh- 
bours, and also confirms the statement that they do not 
infest the roads. Yakut is* in substantial agreement with 
Idrisi.* He also compares the Koch to the Kurds, and 
quotes an Arabic poem as followr: 'What wild regions 
have we traversed, inhabited by Jatts (Zutt), Kurds, and 
savage Quf? I' He gives a long account of the Quf9» quoted 
from er-BohinI, in which he traces them to pre-Islamic 
Arabs of Yemen, and says they have never had any 
religion, either pagan or Muhammadan. He speaks of 
them as irreclaimable savages, and says it would be well 
to exterminate them. He adds that they do show some 
respect to 'All, but only out of imitation of their neigh- 
bours. This gives rise to' a suspicion that they may have 

1 Mordtaukon't * ItUkhrl,' P- 116. 

* jMlMrt'f • EdrUi,' L 428, 429. 

> I owo (ho rofoioiioo lo TAkai lo tho k i a d noM of Ut. EU't. 
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been Shlas, and that er-Bohini had some gradp^e against 
them. Yllkut also quotes el-Bishnrl as classifying the 
mountains of Karman into those of the Koch, the Baloch, 
and the Qaran, which corresponds with the description of 
Ista]£bi^« He says that the Koch (Quf?) are tall, slender 
people, who call themselves Arabs, given to all sorts of 
wickedness, barbarous and cruel, and living by plunder. 
The Bulu9 were formerly the most terrible of the maraud- 
ing tribes, but were destroyed by Adad-u'd-daula,^ who 
also slew a great number of the Quf?. They call them- 
selves Husalmans (this apparently refers to the Quf?), but 
are more bitter against Musalmnns than are the Greeks 
and Turks. 

Yakut speaks of the Baloch under a separate heading 
(w^)» ftnd gives a more favourable account of them. He says 
they resemble the Kurds, live between Fiirs and Karman, 
and are dreaded by the savage Quf?, who fear no one else. 
The Baloch, be says, are richer and more civilized than 
their neighbours, live in goatskin tents, and do not plunder 
and fight like the Quf?. 

In addition to Adadu*d-daula DailamI, his uncle Mu iz- 
Bu'd-daula, who died a.h. 856, also came into collision with 
the wild tribes of Karman, called by some Kurds and by 
others Koch and Baloch. He lost his left hand and the 
fingers of the right in conflict with them, and was thence 
known as Aqta* (^), or maimed.* 

The Baloch, no doubt, possessed horses and raided far 
afield, as their descendants have done ever since. They 
crossed the desert into Khorasan and Sist&n, and the 
faet that two of the provinces of Sistan were already in 
litakhrf s time known as Baloch country shows that they 
had begun to establish themselves there. During the reign 
of Mabmud Gbaznawl they roused the wrath of that 
monarch by robbing bis ambassador on the way to Kar- 
man, between Tabbas and Kbabis. Mahmud sent his son 

1 The DttflMDl (Bnwaihi), who raigned a.h. 8884r7a (1.0. MO-OeS). 
• Tbrikh-I-Tlltf, qooltd by lUvwty, •TaIm^I-NiM,* L eO(iioto). 
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Mas'ud against them, who finally defeated them near 
Kbabis, which lies on the edge of the desert, at the foot 
of the Karman Mountains.^ On another occasion these 
robbers were disposed of by allowing them to capture 
several loads of poisoned apples, which they devoured. 
The chronicler approves of this as a pleasant and ingenious 
scheme for getting rid of them. 

Firdausi, who lived at this time at Tus, near Meshhed, 
in Khorasan, must have been familiar with the name of 
these marauders, and this knowledge must have given 
point to the descriptions in the 'Shahnama' already 
alluded to. It is possible that permanent settlements may 
have been made by the Baloches in Kbor&san as well as 
in Sistiln. Even in the present day, according to Lord 
Curzon, there is a considerable Baloch population as far 
north as Turbat-i Haidarl.* 

Certain it is that soon after the above-quoted accounts 
were written there was a wholesale migration of the 
Baloches from Kerman, and there is some reason to 
believe that before establishing themselves in Mekran and 
on the Sindh frontier they made a temporary settlement 
in Sistan. Such a movement had already begun, as the 
names of the provinces in Sistan given by Istakbri show ; 
and later on the author of tha • Tabakat-i-Nasirl' notes 
that he halted in Slstiin at a placex»lled Gumbaz-I-Bal6ch, 
a slight indication, but sufficient to show their presence 
in the country. There is, however, no historical evidence 
as to what happened to the Baloches during this period 
previous to their appearance in Sind, which is first men- 
tioned in the middle of the thirteenth century. y 

It seems probable that there were two .movements of the 
Baloch race in this period, each of which corresponded 
with a conquest aflfecting a great part of the Asiatic world. 
The first was the abandonment of Karman and the settle- 
xnenTin Sistdn and Western Makran, corresponding 

1 JimTnl-hikftySt in E. D., it 108, 194. 
t Cnnon't * P«ni*,' 1802, L SOS. 
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the S«ljuq invaBion and the overthrow of the Dailami 
and Ghasnawi power in Persia ; the second move was to 
E&Btem MektAD and the Sindh border, corresponding with 
the invasions ot Changiz Khtin and the wanderings of 
Jalolu'ddiD Mangbami in Maknin. 

This aeirand movement introduced the Balochea first 
into the Indus Valley, and prepared the way tor the third 
and last mif^ration, by which a great portion of the Baloch 
nee was precipitated into the plains of India. The last 
movemeDt corresponds in its commencement with tha 
conqaests of Taimiir, and in its later developments with the 
inTasiODS of India by Bnbar and the Arghuns. 

Although historical data are wanting, tlieir place is to 
some extent supplied by tradition, which among the 
Baloches, especially the tribes ot the Sulaiman Mountains, 
is full and circumstantial, and contained in numerous 
heroic ballads ot ancient date.' The traditional narrative, 
as far as it possesses any value, may be said to commence 
with the sojourn in Sistiin. Before that the legend simply 
asserts that the Baloches were descended from Mir Hamza, 
the Prophet's uncle, and from a Pari, and that they took 
part in the wars of 'All's sons against Yazid and fought 
at Keriiela. This is merely the introduction, the descent 
from some Muhammadan notable or from someone men- 
tioned in the Qur-An, which is considered necessary to 
every respectable Musalman race, just as the Kalhoras of 
Sindh and the Daiidpotras ot Bahttwalpiir claim descent 
from 'Abbas, and the sons ot Hindiis converted to Muham- 
madaoiem are called Sheikli, and blossom into Qureehls of 
the purest blood. Between Kerbela and Sistiin there is a 
gap, and the settlement in the latter is really the starting- 
point of the legend. The Baloches are represented in the 
old bAlIads, as I have always beard the tale related, as 
Amving in Sistan and being hospitably received by a King 
named &bamsu'd>dln. After a time another King arose 
■ Ai (it M I un awftTB, kU tha bklladt ot ihii lutDre hav« btau 
eoIlMlcd auMog Um Xonham Baloehei, and none in MakrIUt. 
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named Badru'd-din, who persecuted and drove them out. 
Now, there really was a Malik of Sistan, an independent 
ruler of the dynasty claiming descent from the ^aCTarls, 
named Shamsu'd-din, who died in a.h. BUS. He is de- 
scribed as a cruet tyrant, hated by bis people.' It is quite 
possible that he may have utilized the services of the 
Baloches, who were certainly settled to some extent in 
Sistiin at this time, as mercenaries to uphold his power. 
Badru'd-din is not so easily identified. 

About thirty years after Shamsu'd -din's death Sistan 
became tributary to the Ghori kings U.h. 590), who main- 
tained their power until Changiz Khan devastated the 
country, hut the Maliks of Sijisti'in continued to rule 
under them. There was a Badru'd-din Kidimi among the 
Maliks of Ghiyiisu'd-dln Ghori, but it is impossible to say 
whetlier be aver had power in SiBt'''n. But it seems most 
probable that the convulsions attending Changiz Khan's 
invasion forced most of the Baloch tribes out of Sistiin, 
and also drove east any who may have still lingered in 
Karmi:n. The whole legend is by some authorities located 
in Earmiin, and not in Sistiin.* But I have never myself 
met with this version among the Baloches. That a groat 
' migration among the tribes took place at this period does 
not admit of doubt. Within thirty or forty years we read 
of Baloches raiding in Sindh, where they had prenoiuly 
been unknown. 

The legend is to the effect that Badru'd-din demanded 
a bride from each of the forty-four bolak* of the Baloches. 
They pretended to agree, but sent him forty-four boys 
dressed as girls, and themselves marched out of the 
country to avoid his vengeance when the deception was 
discovered. He, however, sent the boys back to their 

> Bm lUverty'a 'Val>aVat4-Na|ir!,' 1. IHO. 

' Saa HMq Bud, * B«loch Milium' Troiu. Doula; Lahore, p. Ifil, 
ltl65. H. B. itivH tha nkina of tha Bahwh leader, uodar Sham- 
•u'd-diD, M nnuwh Rlitaf, and that o( hii loa, iindar Badiu'd-dia, 
•I Qui Chinick 
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families, but parsned the tribes into Kech-Makran, and was 
defeated by them there. In Makran the Baloches fought 
against a ruler named H&rln or HarCin, probably an Arab 
of the eoast, as the place where the fight took place is 
named Harln*bandar| or the port of Hurun. Another 
name in the ballads is Jagin, which is a place on the 
coast of Makran, not far from Jask. The original tribes 
of Makran seem to have been mainly Ja((s, and at the time 
of the Arab conquest they are frequently alluded to under 
the name of Zutt ; and no doubt some Arab settlements 
had been made then, as now, on the coast. That some 
of these tribes were destroyed and others absorbed and 
assimilated by the Baloch invaders is extremely probable, 
but we are without any information as to what extent this 
took place. But the legendary account refers the origin 
of the main divisions of the Baloch race* to this period. 
Mtr Jalal Khan, son of Jiand, is said to have been ruler 
over all the Baloches. He left four sons, named Rind, 
LAshar, Hot, and Koral, and a daughter named Jato, who 
was married to his nephew Mur&d. These five are the 
eponymous founders of the five great divisions of the race, 
the Binds, Lasharls, Hots, Korals, and Jatois. There are, 
however, some tribes which cannot be brought within any 
of these divisions, and accordingly we find ancestors duly 
provided for them in some genealogies. Two more sons 
are added to the list — Ah and Bulo. From Bulo are 
descended the Bule<2/as, and from All's two sons, Ghazan 
and 'Umar, are derived the GhazanI Marris and the 
'Umaranis (now scattered among several tribes). I may 
here note that the genealogies given in the 'Tuhfatu'l- 
Kiram^ seem to be apocryphal, and are not in accordance 
with Baloch tradition. It is there asserted that Jalalu'd- 
din was one of fifty brothers, and that he received one-half 
of the inheritance, the rest taking half between them, and 

1 8m £. D., L SSe. Tbit b th« IrftdiUon aUudad (o by Colonel 
Hockkr (/. A. 8. B^ 1800, par. L, p. Si). Tbt • Tuhf ataaKirAm ' b 
a lalt slghtscmh osniwy eompUfttai. 
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that, while the descendants of the other brothers mingled 
with the people of Makran, those of Jalalu'd-din came 
to Sindh and Kachhl, and their descendants are spread 
through the country. The actual tradition of the Baloches, 
however, represents that the tribal divisions originated in 
the performance of Jalnl KhJvn*s funeral ceremonies. Bind 
had been appointed by his father successor to the Phaah 
or Boyal Turban, and proposed to periorm the ceremonies 
and erect an a$rokb, or memorial canopy. His brother 
Hot, who was his rival, refused to join him, whereupon 
the others also refused: each performed the ceremony 
separately, ' and there were five asroib* in Kech.' Some 
of the bolaks joined one and some another, and so the five 
great tribes were formed. In reality it seems probable 
that there were five principal gatherings of clans under 
well-known leaders, and that they became known by some 
nickname or deseriptive epithet, such as the BindsCcheats'), 
the Hots (' warriors '), the Lasharis (' men of Lashdr '), 
etc., and that these names wereuafterwards transferred to 
their supposed ancestors. The BulecMtls, or men of Boleda,^ 
probably joined the confederacy later, and the same miqr 
be said of the Ghasanls and Umar&nls. One very im- 
portant tribe— the Dodal— is not included in any of these 
genealogies, the reason being that this tribe is undoubtedly 
of Indian origin, and that its affiliation to the Baloch stock 
did not take place until the movement to Sindh had begun. 
To explain this it is necessary to return to the historical 
narrative. 

Sindh was under the rule of the Bajput tribe of Somra, 
which had succeeded to the power of the Arab conquerors. 

1 Colonel Mookler (J. A, 8. B., I(i95, p. 85) raggetts tht Arabic 
namt Budail u an origin for Bolaidi, either directly or through 
the town of Bnlaida. Thb b quite poetible, ae tuch trantpodtione 
art not uncommon. It ■cftmt moit probable that the tribal name 
comee from that of the place, which, again, may be from BudaiL 
This name, in ite original form, b not now found as a proper name 
amongBalocbii,bntmiybege pff ee e n t ed^them.#deraBgifAelorB4tiL 
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There is a long list of Somra kings in the Chronicles, no 
less than five of whom bore the name of Doda. The 
chronology is very uncertain, bnt Doda IV. seems to have 
reigned aboat the middle of the thirteenth century 
(a.h. 660).^ In the time of his father Khafif a body of 
Baloches entered Sindh, and allied themselves with two 
local tribes, the Sodhns and Jharejas. When Doda IV. 
succeeded, the Baloches and Jharejas forsook the Sodh& 
alliance, and supported him. In the time of Umar, the 
next king, we again find the Baloches entering into a com- 
bination with the Sammas, Sodhas, and Jaf^s (Jharejas), 
but this did not last long. The Sammos made terms for 
themselves, and their allies had to submit, which probably 
means that the Baloches retired into the mountains. 
There is no evidence that they made any permanent settle- 
ment in the plains at this time. In the reign of Doda V. 
the Somra rule was finally overthrown, and the power 
passed into the hands of the Sammas, who established 
what is known as the Jam dynasty. This event took place 
probably at the end of the thirteenth century, while 'Alau- 
•d-dln Khaljl was reigning at Delhi. A story, evidently 
derived from popular folklore, is told in the Tarlkh-i- 
M'asumi (written circ. a.d. 1600) about Doda's extraordinary 
adventures.* He wins the favour of Sultan Maudud of 
Ohaznl by bis power of seeing through men's bodies, 
which enables bim to fish out two snakes which the Sultan 
bad swallowed, and is finally restored to his dominions. 
Possibly Jhe legend referred originally to Doda I., who 
lived while the Ghasnavl dynasty still existed (his death 
is placed in a.h. 486, while Mas'ud IIL was reigning).' ' 
This story begins with the escape of Doda from his enemies 
and his crossing the river Indus. 

> Stt Tir1U|.i.M'MiimT, £. D., L; aIm £. D^ i. p. 484, appendix ; 
ICuDtaUiabaVtewirlUi, llnd. 

* £. D., i. 331. 

* Rartrty, /. A. 8. B^ 1892, p. 326 (note), m^ thai Dodi waa 

oontMnponury with 'AbdaVmhld of Ohainl (ajl 440). HadoMiiol 
ition tlM authority. 
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To turn now to the Baloch legend of the origin of the 
Dodufs. Doda Somra was turned out of Thajha by his 
brethren, and e8cai)ed by swimming his mare across the 
Indus. He came half frozen in the morning to the hut of 
a Rind named Siilhe, who took him down from the mare, 
and, to revive him, put him under the blankets with his 
daughter MuJ/io. He afterwards married him to Mui//io, 
and, as the ballad says, ' For the woman's sake the man 
became a Baloch, who had been a Ja^t, a Jaghdal, a 
nobody; be dwelt at Harrand under the hills, and fate 
made him the chief of all.' His descendants were the 
Domini tribe, which took a leading place among the Baloches 
in tfie South Pan jab, and his son Oorii!i gave his name to 
the Gorshani, or Gurchani, tribe. 

It may be conjectured that at the break-up of the Somra 
power a section of the tribe, headed by their chief Doda, 
allied itself with the Baloches, who were then in Mekran 
and in the mountains adjoining Sindh, and, becoming 
gradually assimilated, ultimately took their place as a 
Baloch tribe. Although they are Baloches in appearance, 
and speak the BalochI language, it has always been 
recognised that the Gurchanis (now the principal tribe of 
Dodai origin) are not of pure blood. The Mirranis, another 
DodiH tribe long of great importance, whose chiefs were 
for two hundred years Nawabs of Dera Ghazi KlMua> are 
now broken up and decayed. 

In addition to the five main tribes and the others just 
mentioned, there are also a few tribes of lower status 
which are supposed to represent the four servile holak*^ 
which were associated with the forty Baloch bolaL*. These 
are the (jopangs, Dashtis, Gadhls, Gholos, and perhaps 
some others. The Baloch nation, therefore, as it appeared 
in the fifteenth century, on the eve of the invasion of India, 
was made up of the following elements : 

(1) The five main bodies of undoubted Baloch descent — 
viz., the Bind, Lasharl, Hot, Eorai, Jatoi ; 

(2) The groups afterwards formed in Mekran— viz., the 
Budedhis, Ohazanis, and 'Umaranis ; 
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(3) The Bodaie ; and 

(4) The servile tribes. 

And since that period the Gichkla in IfekruD, and the 
Jaliranis in Sindh, seem to have been assimilated in com- 
paratively modem times. 

Nothing more is heard of the Baloches in Sindh after 
the fall of the SomriU for nearly a hundred and fifty years, 
although there may have been occasional raids which are 
not recorded. Their next appearance there is in the reign 
of jAm Tughlaq (a.d. I'las-lJSO), when they are recorded as 
raiding near Bhakhar. There was at this period a new 
feeling of restlessness abroad, of which Taimur's invanion 
of India was the instigating cause, as the con(|ii6sts of the 
Seljiiqa and of ChangiE Kluin had been of the earlier 
movements. The remains of the once powerful Tuehlai 
monarchy ol Dehli disappeared, and a succession of feeble 
rulers allowed the Lodi Afghiins to seize the sovereignty, 
and oiwned a tempting proBi>ect to needy adventurers from 
beyond the border. Tbiti led to invasions of India from 
three distinct sources. First, those of Baber and his 
Turks, so-called Mughals, which culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Klughal Empire; secondly, those of the 
Arghuns, headed by Shsh Beg, which established a tem- 
porary dynasty in Sindh, sweepmg away the Sammn Jiims ; 
and, thirdly, that of the Balocbes, which, though it did 
not establish any dynasty, contributed a more important 
element to the population of Northern India than either of 
the others. 

Before their final descent into India the Ualoches seem 
to have been in occupation of the Kilat highlands, now 
held by the Brahois. It seems at least probable that their 
x^n with the Brahois had some connection with their 
onward movement, but their own tradition tells us nothing 
of it. It is commonly asserted by writers on the subject 
that a Hindu tribe called Sewa was in possession of lulat, 
and that they called in the services of the Brahois to 
protect them against the Baloches. Some hold the Brahios 
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to he aborigines of the country, and this idea seems to be 
based on the fact of their language containing a strong 
Dravidian element, but they themselveii claim, like the 
Baloches, to have come from Halab. It is at least a theorj 
worthy of some consideration that they are identical with 
the Koch, the neighbours of the Baloch in Karman. The 
Koch, as we have seen, were often described as very like 
the Kurds, and were sometimes even called Kurds. There 
is still a powerful tribe among the Brahois bearing the 
name of Kurd, or Kird, and a clan of Kirds is even found 
among the Baloch Maziiri. The Brahoi language is still 
called by the Baloches Kur-giiii, or Kir-giMi — that is, th« 
language of the Kurds — although it has no connection with 
the Kurdish language, which is an Iranian dialect with ' 
some points of resemblance to Balochi. It is, however, at 
present impossible to do more than state, as a probability, 
that the Brahois came from the west, and that their 
occupation of the highlands had something to do with the 
Baloch descent on the plains. The separation between the 
Northern Baloches and those of Meknin dates from this 
poriod. 

The movement of the tribes took on this occasion a 
northerly direction, their objective being rather Mnltan and 
the Southern Panjiib than Sindh strictly m called. 

The Itajput tribe named Langiih,' long since converted 
to Muhammadanism, had established an independent 
kingdom at Multiin under their chief Bai Sehra (a.h. 647 
= A.D. 1448), who took the title of QuCbu'd-dln. He was 
succeeded in a.b. 874 by his son, Shnh Husain, who 
reigned till a.u. 90S (a.d. 1602). It was during bis reign 
that the first settlement of Baloches in the PanjAb was 
made by Malik Sohrab Dodai, who came to Multiin with 
his sons Ghiizi Kliiin, Fath Klnm, and Ismilil Khiin, 
and a large number of Baloches. Sbfth Ilusain en- 
couraged them and gave them a jngTr extending from 
' Flriibta call* them AfgUni, but tWa aeeiiu do donbt that they 
wen BBipQt*. 
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Kot Earor to Dbankot, evidently on condition of military 
service. Other Baloches, hearing of this, came flocking 
in, and gradually obtained possession of the whole country 
between Sltpor and Dhankot — ^that is to say, the present 
v^ district of Mazafargafh between the Indas and the Chanab. 
The chief aathorities for these events are Firishta*s history 
of the Kings of Multiin and the Tabakat-i-Akbari.^ Firishta 
calls the newcomers both Dodais and Baloches> and says 
that they came from Eech and Makran. Soon after this 
two brothers belonging to the Sammn tribe, Jam Buyazld 
and Jam Ibrahim, who had qaarrelled with Jam Nanda 
(or Nizama*d-din), the Samma ruler of Sindh, came as 
refugees to Shah Husain, and also obtained jagirs — viz., 
Uchh and Shor (i.e., Shorko^, now in the Jhang district). 
Jam Bayasid became a person of great influence and com- 
mander of the Shah's armies. After Shah Husain's death 
and the accession of Shah Mahmud he went into rebellion. 
A temporary reconciliation took place, but there seems to 
have been a good deal of friction between Malik Sohrab 
Dodai and Jam Bayazld. This circumstance is connected 
with the second settlement of Baloches under Mir Chakar 
Bind, whose name is celebrated among all Baloches up to 
the present day. 

Mir Ghakur Bind' and his son Mirza Shahdad (or, accord- 
ing to some, his two sons Shahid and Shuhda) came from 
Sivi (Sibi) seeking service and lands. Malik Sohrab DoduT, 
out of jealousy, prevented Shah Mabmud from accepting 
his services ; whereupon Jam Bayazid took up his cause, 
and assigned him lands from his own jagir of Uchh. 
According to the legends, Mir Ghakur had two sons named 
Shahzad and Shaihak. Shahzud was of miraculous origin, 
his mother having been overshadoweid by some mysterious 

> E. D., ▼. 470. 

* The haiim if VMioosly written. Briggt, in hie traneUtion, givee 
Mir Jekar Zend; the lithographed Lueknow edition of FiriehU 
givee ,^>jt/ «iU^ jr* ; while the Britieh Mneemn Ma, Na SSTS, Or. (. 
614, givee il ee oio/y^^. The TArikh-i-Sher Shihl (in £. D., iv. 
889-107) givee Chiknr Bind eorrtetly. 
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power. A mystical poem in Balochi on the origin of 
Multan is attributed to him, as well as one on the sack of 
Dehll. It is remarkable that Shahdad is said by Firishta 
to have been the first to introduce the Shl'a creed into 
Multan. The rivahry between the Binds ((Thakur's tribe) 
and the Dodais is also the subject of many poems. 

Other poems, forming the bulk of the legendary ballads, 
deal with the war which took place between the Binds and 
Lasharis and also between both of them and the Turks, 
and assert that it wa» the loss of Sibi and Kachhl which 
forced Mir Ghakur and his Binds to migrate to the 
Panjab. To understand the true meaning of these legends 
it is necessary to go back to the invasion of Sindh by the 
Arghuns — the Turks of the Baloch story.r The Arghuns 
were a Mughal family who ckumed descent from Ghanglz 
Khan. • Zu*n-nun Beg Arghun rose to power as Minister 
under Sultan Husain Baikara of Herat, one of the 
descendants of Taimur. He obtained the Grovemment of 
(^andahar, where he made himself practically independent. 
The first invasion of Kachhl, by way of the Bolan Pass, 
took place in a.h. 890 (a.d. 1485). Shah-Beg commanded 
on behalf of his father, and penetrated as far as the 
Indus; Jam Nanda, the Summa Ghief, opposed him and 
defeated and drove him back at Jaluglr in a.d. 1486.^ 
After Zu'n-nun Beg's death in war against the Uzbegar, Shah 
Beg, who succeeded him, was driven out of (^andahar by 
Babar in a.d. 1507, and took refuge in Shal and Mustang 
at the head of the Bolan Pass, where he must have come 
into contact with the Baloches. Shah Beg ultimately lost 
Qandahar, and determined to build up a new throne for 
himself in India. He invaded Sindh in a.h. 917 (a.d. 1511) 
and A.H. 927 (a.d. 1520), overthrew the Sammas, and 
established his power.' He enlisted the services of some 
of the hill-tribes, probably Baloches, and we also read of 

* For A good eketeh of the hietory of this period, eee Genenl 
Heig^e * The Indue Delta Coantry,' 1894, p. 84. 

s See aleo Enkine'e •Livee of Babar end Homiyan,' 1854, L 852, 
ele.; end the Terikh-I-M'eeamI in S. D., L SSS. 
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a force of 8,000 Baloohes serving under Jiim Feroz ; so 
that it is probable that rival Balocb tribes fought on 
opposite sides. This is borne out by Baloch legend as 
to the rivalry between the Binds and Lasharis, in which 
the Turks under Zunu (Zu*n-nun Beg) and the King of 
Sibi, Jam Ninda, play an important part.^ The Binds were 
under Mir Chakur, and the Lasharis under Gwaharam, who 
were rivals for the hand of the fair Gohar, the owner of 
large herds of camels. Gohar preferred Mir Chakur, and 
this led to a quarrel. A horse-race, in which the Binds 
are stated to have won by trickery, precipitated the out- 
break. Some Lasharis killed some of Gohar's young 
camels, and Ghakur thereupon swore revenge. A desperate 
war began, which lasted for thirty years. At first the 
Binds were defeated, and they seem to have called on the 
Turks for aid, but after various fluctuations Chakur with 
most of his Binds left Sibi, and made for the Panjab. 
The Lasharis remained at Gandava, and some Binds main- 
tained their position at Shoran, both places not far from 
Sibi in the plain of Kachhi. These events constitute the 
Hiad of the Baloch race, and form the subject of numerous 
picturesque ballads which have been handed down verbally 
to the present day.' 

It has been shown above how Mir Chakur arrived at 
Multan, and how the rivalry arose between the Binds and 
the Dodals. The legendary lore deals with this subject 
also, and it is stated that Chakur joined Humayun after- 
wards on his march to Dehll, and at last settled down at 
Satgarha (in the Montgomery District of the Panjab). His 
tomb still exists there, and there is a considerable Bind 

^ Om ballad repreaeiito Chakur m Uking rafuge with SultiUi Shah 
HiiMin of Hanv (t.^., SoltiUi HoMin of HurtU). 

* Some of thMoIpnUithodwithaUmotlatioainmy *Sketohof Um 
XorthMrn Baloehi Langoa^' (/. A. 8. B^ extra number, 1881), and 
others in 'The Adventoree of MTr ChSknr,' inelnded in Temple'e 
*Ltgeiide of the Punjab,' toL iL Others have been printed and 
translated bgr the Bev. T. J. L. Meyer (Fort Munro end Agra, 1900 
end 1901). 
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settlement in the neighboarhood. In the Tarikb-i-Sher 
Shfihi of 'Abbas Khan, a valuable authority, we find 
Chakur Bind established at Satgarha in Sher Shah's time,^ 
and the Baloches in possession of the whole Multan 
country, from* which Sher Shah expelled them. It is 
evident that they would have been on this account disposed 
to join Humayun in his expedition to recover his kingdom 
from the Afghans, and although there is no historical 
evidence of the fact, the legend makes it very probable 
that they did so. 

It is not very clear how the Baloches came to be in 
complete possession of the Multan country. Shah Beg 
Arghun, after overthrowing the Sammas of Sindh, turned 
his arms against the Langahs of Multan, and was opposed 
at Uchh by an army of Baloches and Langahs. He was 
victorious, and advanced on Multan in a.h. 981 (a.d. 1524) 
where Shah Mahmud Langilh was reigning. The army 
which opposed him is said to have been composed of 
Baloch, Jat, Bind, Dodai and other tribes.* The Shah was 
poisoned by Sheikh Shuja', his son-in-law, and the his- 
torian says: 'The army, which consisted chiefly of 
Baloches, being thus deprived of its head, the greatest 
confusion reigned.' The son of the deceased king was 
placed on the throne, but the place fell into the hands 
of the Arghuns.* The conquest of Dehll by Babar followed 
almost immediately, and Shah Beg admitted his supremacy. 

It is evident that the Baloches were in great force in the 
South Panjab at this period, and they were in complete 
possession of the country, as has been seen, in Sher Shah's 
time. The Binds seem to have spread up the valleys of 

> £. Dm iv. W9, ete. 

s TerkhAn-nima in £. D., L 814. Dodil shoold evidently be reed 

forDSdi. 

s Dermeeteter (* ChenU dee Afghenee,' p. 173) mixes np the Argfanns 
end the Beloeh. He si^: *Elle («.«., le dyneetie dee Lengfihs) est 
renversie par le dynestiA b41iieie dee Arghfins, et U tribn dee Lengfihs 
est extermin^e.' The Lengfth tribe stUl exieto in the neighbourhood 
of 
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the Cheoib, the B&Ti. and the Sailftj, and the Dodais and 
Hots up the ladoa and the Jehlam. Babar found the 
Balochea, as he states in his autobiography, as early as 
A.D. 1519 at Bhen and Khoshab; and it may be inferred 
that these were Dodais, lor when Sher Shah arrived alT 
Khoshab in a.d. 1546, in porsnit of Homayun, he was 
met by the three sons of Sohrab Khan— yiz., Ismail Khan, 
Fa(b Khan, and GhazI Khan — and he confirmed to them 
the 'coontry of Sindh«' by which most be understood 
Sindh in the local use of the word — that is, the lands lying 
along the Indus, the Derajat, where these brothers had 
formed set tl e me n ts.* The three towns of Dera Isma'il 
Khan, Dera Ghati Khan, and Dera Fatb Khan still bear 
their names, and Ghaal Khan's tomb is at the village of 
Chura(ti» near Dera GhasI Khan. The date is lost, but 
it bears an inscription of Akbar*s time. Ismail Khan had 
to give up the lands belonging to a holy man named 
Sheikh Bayasid Sarwani, of which he had been in posses- 
sion since the time of the T^mgahs, and received in 
ezchange the pargana of Nindona in the Ghakhar country.* 

In Akbar's time there are occasional notices of expedi- 
tioos against the Baloc h es, They do not seem to have 
entered IdB military serviae as the Persians, Mnghals, and 
Afghans did, and Baloch names are conspicuous by their 
absence in the list of man§Mbd§r9 in the Ain-i-Akbarf, in 
which only one name occurs— vis., Pahar Khan Baloch, 
commander of two hundred. Even this name is not 
Balochi in origin. 

After tbe Binds had left Kachhi the Lasharis seem to 
have accompanied Shah Beg Arg^un and his successor 
Shah Hneaan in his wars against Jam Feros, whom be 
punsoed towards Gujarat, as the legsnd reprsssnts them 
as invading Gujarat, and afterwards returning to Kachhi 
mod oMaintng a grant of Gundava from tbe king. Tbe 
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U aghassi tribe, a branch of the Lasharis, still occupy that 
neighbourhood. Other Lasharis must have joined the 
invaders of the Panjab, as a strong Lashari clan is still 
attached to the Gurchanis (Dodais), and the Jistkanis, a 
clan of the Lasharis, established a principality at ]^Iankera, 
in the Sindh-Sagar Doab. In fact, the early successes of 
the Binds and Dodais seem to have led to something like 
a national migration. The poems describe it in picturesque 

language: 

' The noble Binds were in Bampur, in the groves of 
Keeh and Makran, with the Dombkis, the greatest house 
among the dwellings of the Baloches. The Rinds and 
Lasharis made a bond together and said : " Come, let us 
leave this barren land ; let us spy out the running streanu 
and sweet waters, and distribute them among us ; let us 
take no heed of tribe or chieL" They came to their homes, 
the chiefs called to their slaves, " Loose the slender chestnut 
mares from their stalls, saddle the young fillies — steeds 
worth nine thousand — drive in the camels from tbe passes." 
The warriors called to their wives :" Come ye down from your 
castles, bring out your beds and wr^pings, carpeto and red 
blankets, pillows and striped rugs, cups cast in the mould, 
and drinldng-vessels of ICakran; for Chakur will no longer 
abide here, but seeks a far land.** So the gSMrous Binds 
rode forth in their overcoats and long red boots, with 
h^jpn^dM and armpmff, bows and quivers, silver knives 
and daggers — forty thousand of them rode at tbe MAr*s calL' 

So they swarmed down into tbe plains, seizing the fertile 
lands and grazing-gronnds, and always, if possible, keying 
near to a scrssn ol bills as a shelter.^ Some tribes wan- 
dered far afield. Among tbe first must have been tbe 
Chandyas, who gave their name to tbe tract known as 

I Tb«estMiol th* mSgntioo m^ W jwdcsd from OmImI tb^a 
iVMBi B ■■!■■■ (leei) ihowvd esSjOOO B«loehM in Bad sad th» Plujsk 
(MjmjaOOhnwUm «BDCfBferi m th» KfdU iMntory. wbik Om 
AsaM ^ Mtknn mmd Pumin 
lasy bs leafb^ pat «l 90QgOOO. 
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Chandko along the Indae, just where the Panjab and Sin(*h 
meet. The Hots pressed northwards, and settled with the 
Dodais at Dera Ismail Khun, which they held for two 
hundred years, until deprived of it by Pathnns ; and the 
Eulachis founded the town which bears their name near 
by. It now belongs to the Gandapur Afghans, but the 
Kulaohis still inhabit the countryside. The Jistkanis, 
as has been seen, settled in the sandy waste of the central 
Sindh-Sagar Doab, and south of them the Mirfiini Dodais, 
who were also Nawabs of Dera Ghasi Khan, till the time of 
Nadir Shah. Mazarls are still found at Chatta Bakhsha 
in Jhang. The Rinds are in large numbers in the districts 
of Mult&n, Jhang, Muzafargarh, Montgomery, and Shahpur ; 
the Jatois and Koruis are spread oyer the same districts, 
while the Gopangs and Gurmanis are concentrated in 
Musafargarh. These represent the descendants of the 
tribes which followed Mir Chakur, but others stayed behind, 
and some are said to have turned back from Tulumbii in 
Multan and recrossed the Indus, wishing to keep near the 
mountains. Chakur is said to have incited the Dodiils to 
attack the tribes that refused to follow him, and this war 
is also the subject of many ballads. The tribes which 
remained on the right bank of the Indus are those which 
have retained their language and their tribal constitution, 
while the rest have in varying degrees become assimilated 
to their Ja^^ and Bajpfit neighbours; and as those who 
speak Balochi say: 'Those who followed Chakur have 
become Ja^ts, while those who stayed behind have remained 
Baloches/ And this also explains the prominence obtained 
by the Rinds. The Hots, Jatois, and Korais passed on, 
and their descendants are found scattered, as I have already 
stated. Most of the Lasharis stayed behind in Mekran or 
KaehbL But the organized tumans, which remain to the 
pnsent daj in the Sulaimans and the Derajat— viz., the 

MarrI, 

Bughtl (including ShambanI), 

Mazarl, 
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Drishak, 

Lund (two tumans), 

Leghari^ 

Khosa, 

Nutkani, 

Bozdsr, 

Kasrani 
— are mainly Binds ; whilts one — viz., the 

GurchanI 
^is Dodai, with Rind and Lashari clans attached to it. 
Of the tribes in Kachhl and Northern Bindh, the following 
are Rinds : 

Rind (of Shoran), including the 

Ghulam Bolak of Sibi, 

Dombki, Umarani, 

Khosa, Chandya. 
The &[aghassl are Lasharis, the Buieci/d (or Burdi) a 
separate Baloch stem, and the -JakranI assimilated JaU ; 
the Kahiri, possibly Sayyids by origin, also now assimilated. 
The Buledhi seem to have accompanied the Rinds into 
the Sulaiman Hills ; and there the country, now occupied 
in part by Marris, Bugbtis, and Gurchanis, was long a 
bone of contention between them and the Grorgezh Rinds, 
and probably the KalmatI, too. The straggle between 
Gorgezh and Buledhi forms the subject of song and legend.^ 
After they were expelled from the hills they settled near 
the Indus, where they had many wars with the Mazari 
Rinds. Their country is known as Burdika. One of the 
songs attributed to B&lach Grorgezh in his war with the 
Buledhls is worth quoting, as it expresses the very spirit 
of the Baloch of the mountains : 

* The mountains are the Baloches' forts ; these hills are 
better than an army. The lofty heights are our comrades, 
the pathless gorges our friends* Our drink is from the 
flowing springs, our cups the leaf of the phlsh, our beds 

1 8m lbs tlory of •BAlioh snd Um Bnltdhlt In Folklore,' 1808, 
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the thorny bnish, the ground our pillow. My horse is 
my white sandals. For my sons you may take the arrows, 
tor my brethren the broad shield, for my father the wide- 
wonnding sword.' 

The Gorgesh have also passed away from the ooontry 
where this straggle took place, and only a fragment of the 
tribe is now found at Thall, near Sibi. The Kalmatis 
afterwards held the country, and were succeeded by the 
Hasani, who were broken up about seventy years ago by a 
combination between the Marris and Bughtis. Only a 
small body of Hasanis now remains as a clan among the 
Khetrans. The deserted villages of the Hasanis may still 
be seen on the plan of Nesao. 

The settlement of the Baloches in Sindh was very 
extensive, and perhaps a quarter of the population of that 
country claims Baloch descent, but, like those settled in 
the Panjab plains, they are more or less assimilated to 
their Indian neighbours. The Talpur (properly Talbur) 
Amirs who ruled Sindh after the overthrow of the Kalhoras, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, are believed to 
be descended from a branch of the Legharis of Chotl, near 
Dera Ohazi Kh&n, where there is still a Talbur phalli.^ 
They seem to have been in a humble position when they 
first came to Sindh, nor is the Legh&rl phalli one of any 
importance. The name occurs in a fragment of an old 
ballad in a list of servile tribes, said to have Ijeen presented 
by Mir Chakur to his sister Banari as a wedding portion, 

and set free by her : 

'The Kirds, Gabols, Oadahis, the Talburs, and the 
Marris of Kahan, all were Chakur's slaves, and he gave 
them as a dowry to Bftnari on the day of washing her 
bead (t.e.t seven days after the wedding) ; but she set them 
free, and would not accept the gift in Grod's name.' 

Leech gives another version of this, including a tribe 

1 8m Um Inttntting Mooonl, by Ifir NMir Khin Tftlpor, of 
Hakbribid, in EMiwiek't ' D17 Leaves from Young Egypt,' 1861, 
Appendix VL AkoOenemlHal^e *Indve Delta Conntiy,* pp. lil,ltt. 
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named Pachalo, and a third version adds * the rotten-boned 
Bozdars '; but evidently a rhyme like this is liable to be 
varied according to ttie prepossessions of the reciter. 
Leech's version, however, was obtained at Eal&t fifty years 
before mine, and my two versions were obtained from 
different tribes, so that it is probable that the names, in 
which all agree, are old. The word ' talbur * means * wood- 
cutter,' from tal, 'a branch,' and bur'ogk, 'to cut.' A 
Lund bard, with a great command of genealogies, traces 
Mir Bijar Khfln Tftlpur to an eponymic Talbur, grandson 
of Bulo, which would make them Bule<f/iis in origin ; but, 
as already stated, the Amirs themselves considered that 
they were Legharis. 

Most of the clans which took part in the great migration 
left some of their members behind, and in Mekran at the 
present day are found Binds, Lasharis, Hots, Gishkauris, 
and Buledls. The great' Naudiirvani tribe may perhaps be 
classed as Baloch, although generally stated to be Persians. 
The Buledis retained for long an important position as the 
ruling race in Mekran, but in the early eighteenth centuxy 
they were displaced by the Gichkis, a tribe said to be of 
Lidian origin, and variously stated to be descended from 
Sikhs or Bajputs. They are now classed as Baloches, and 
speak the Balochi language. This affords a later instance 
of assimilation, of the same nature as that which took 
place with regard to the Dodals in earlier times. 

But little detailed information as to the Baloch tribes of 
Mekran^ is to be gathered from the accounts of travellers.* 
As to Sistan also, accounts are vague and contradictory 

> Unlbrtoiiateljr, Mekran was not included in the eeopeof the oeneoe 
oi 1901, and Mr. HQ^ee-Buller'e report, ieeiMd in leoi, doee not give 
any detaile ae to the tribee of thie provinoe. 

s The beet aoeonnto are'thoee of St. John in ' Eaetem Perma,* 1876; 
Bellew (ngarding Sletin) in •Fhu the Indoe to the Tigrie,' 1874; 
Ooldemid (in *Eaetem Penia*); FWrier CCaravan Jonmejrs *) ; and 
Pottinger (1816). There ie noUiing in the works of Maegregor or 
Fbjer. Major Moleeworth Sykee hae late^ paid attention to thie 
snbjeet. 
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It 18, howeyer, generally admitted that the Baloohes hold a 
poaition of great importance there, though not considered 
aboriginal. Ferrier, however, thought that the Baloches 
were the aborigines of Sistan, and classed them as follows : 

Nervuis (Nahrlcls), 
Binds, 

Meksis (t.^., Maghassis), 
and be also includes the Sarbandis as Baloches ; but this 
seems doubtful. The SanjaranI or Toki are, all agree, an 
important Baloch tribe, but it is left doubtful whether the 
Mamassanis are Baloch or Brahul. The Shahrkis and 
Sarbandis are said to have been brought into Slstan by 
Nadir Shah, but that is no reason for holding them non- 
Balooh ; and the name of the Shahrk! chief, Mir Ghakar, 
certainly points to a Baloch origin* 

It cannot evidently be asserted that any of the Baloch 
tribes now in Slstan have maintained their position ever 
since the first settlement there. It is more probable 
that they are later immigrants from Mekran or Persian 
Balochistan. 

It is not my object at present to go at length into the 
later history of the Baloches. I hope that I have suc- 
ceeded in giving some idea of their origin and wanderings, 
and in showing how they came to occupy the positions 
they now hold. Briefly, the conclusions I have come to 
are as follows : 

1. That the Baloches are an Iranian race, judging by 
their physical and mental characteristics, and that they 
should be classed with the Tajiks and other original races 
of the Iranian tableland. 

8. That historically they may be traced first to the north 
of Persia, in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, in the 
time of the later Sassanians. 

8. That their settlement in Kerman probably did not 
take place till after the Muhammadan Conquest, and that 
in Sistan not before the beginning of the tenth century. 

4. That the movement into Sistan and Western Mekran 
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was probably caused by the Seljuq invasion, and that the 
further advance eastwards was due to the pressure of Changiz 
Khan's conquests. 

5. That the final move into the Indus Valley took place 
during the period of unrest and disruption of governments 
which followed on Taimur's conquests, and that it syn- 
chronized with the invasions of India by Babar and the 
Arghuns. 

It may be added that the Ba. 4ih settlement m Sindh 
and the South- West Panjab har profoundly afiected the 
mass of the population beyond i.o limits of the tribes 
which are nominally Baloch. Traces of Baloch blood are 
frequently met with among the Jats and Bajputs, who are 
Musalman by religion ; and not only among them, but 
even ttmong the commercial Hindu population in the 
Trans-Indus tracts, where Baloch features are strikingly 
common in Aroras of the villages and smaller towns. 

In Appendix I. I give a list of the clans, or bolaks, 
mentioned in the early heroic poems, with some notes as 
to their present distribution, and also of the more im- 
portant tribes not so mentioned. 

Appendix II. contains a list of the organized tumans 
now existing, with the dans^ of which they are made up, 
and, in some cases, the phallic or septs also. 

Appendix III. consists of genealogies derived from the 
legends, and from verbal statements of Baloches who are 
reputed among their people to have a good knowledge of 
such matters. My principal authorities have been Ghulam 
Muhammad, Balochani Mazari, of Bojhan; Baga, Shala- 
moni Lashari (Ourchani), of the Sham ; and Ahmad Khan 
Ludhiani, Gradharoani Lund, of Bohri. The Marri pedigree 
is abstracted from the very full tree given by Colonel 
0. T. Duke in his ' Beport on Thal-Chotiali and Hamai ' 
(Calcutta : Foreign Department Press, 1888). Pedigi^es of 
the descent of the Talpur Amirs of Sindh from the Leghari 
Talpurs will be found in Eastwick's 'Dry Leaves from 
Toung Egypt,* London, 1851. 
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APPENDIX I. 

L Cl4N8, or bolaks, named in early poetry, with particulars 
as to present distribution. 

Bulmat. — Mentioned in one poem as at war with the Kal- 
matl. Not now known. 

CfcdMJya.— Now found chiefly in Upper Sindh, in the trace 
known as Chanduka or Chandko. Part of this tract 
is held bpr Mazarls. Chandyas are also numerous in 
the distncts of Muzafargarh and Dera Isma'il Khan. 
Inhere is a Chandya clan in the Leghari tribe — Dera 
GhazI Khan. 

DtuhlX. — Mentioned as a servile tribe. Now found scattered 
in small numbers through Dem Ohazi Khan, Dera 
Isma'U Khan, and Muzafiur^arh. 

DrN/dl.— This once important tribe is not now found under 
this name. Its most important representatives are 
the Mirriini of Dera GhazI Khan, Dera Isma*il Khan, 
and Jhang, and the GurchanI tribe, of which the most 
important part, including the Shaihakani, Hotwanl, 
Kpalilani and Alkanl DurkanI clans, is of Dodai 
descent. 

Dcmhkl, or Dontitz.— Said in the ballads to be the ' greatest 
house among the Baloch.* Chakur speaks of Siem as 
great in ' ouftar * — le., song or speech — and they are 
still called the 'Daptar,* or recorders of Baloch 
genealogy. Owing to this fact and the similarity of 
name, some accuse them of being Poms; but tneir 
high rank, admitted by all, seems to preclude this 
idea. A satirical Gurohani bard says : ' The Pombkis 
are little brothers of the Poms.* Their present head- 
quarters are at Lehri in KaehhI. Their name is said 
by soma to be derived from a river in Persia named 
Dambalu 
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DtUhak. — Now an organized tribe in Dera GhazI Khan. 
Headquarters at Asni. Said to be descended from a 
companion of Chakur, nicknamed 'Drishak,' or 
'strong,' from holdinc up a roof that threatened to 
collapse on some Lasharl women who were prisoners. 
Possibly connected with Dizak in Mekran. 

Ocbol. — ^A servile tribe, now of small importance. Found 
mainly in Muzafargarh. 

Qolo^ or Ghola. — ^A servile tribe ; said to have fought 
against Ch&kur; now the principal clan among the 
Buledhl. 

Oopdng. — ^A servile tribe, now scattered through Muzafar- 
garh, Multan, Dera GhazI Kban, and Kachhl, chiefly 
the former. 

Oorgeih.-^A branch of the Binds, formerly of great power, 
but much reduced through their wars with the 
Buledhl ; now found at Thall in Sibi, and considered 
'a clan of the Dombkl tribe. 

Hot. — One of the orimnal main sections of the Baloch. 
Very widely spread. They form a poweriul tribe still 
in Mekrap, and ruled x^t Dera Isma'll Khan for two 
hundred yea s. Part of the Khosa tribe and the 
Balachanl Mazarls are said to be of Hot descent. Thev 
are found also wherever the Baloches have spread, 
and are numerous in Dera Ismail Khan, Muzafargafh, 
Multan, and Jhang. Name sometimes wrongly spelt 
Hut. 

Jatol. — One of the original main sections. Not now an 
organized tribe, but found wherever the Baloches 
have spread, chiefly in Mu^^fargafh, Montgomery, 
Dera GnazI Khan, Dera Isma'Il Khan, Jhang, Shahpur, 
and Lahore ; also in Northern Sindh, near Shikiirpur. 

Jiitkdnh — ^Formerlv a powerful tribe in the Sindh Sagar 
Doab, with headnuarters at Mankera, and still 
numerous there. Found as a clan in the GurchanI 
and Drishak tribes. Believed to be a branch of the 
Lasharls. 

Kalmat, or Kalmath^Formerly of great importance, and 
fought with the Marls ; now found at Pasni in Mekran, 
and in Sindh. A Levitical tribe, probably non-Baloch. 
Derived either from Khalmat in Mekran or from the 
Karmati (Karmatian) heretics. 

Kird; or Kurd.^The name of a poweriul Brahoi tribe. 
Found as a clan in the Masari tribe. Mentioned in 
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a ballad as one of the slave tribes given by Ghakar to 
Banari, his sister, and set free by her. 
Kho$a, — ^A very important tribe forming two distinct 
tumans — one near Jaeobabad in Upper Sindh, and the 
other with its headquarters at Batil, near Dera Ghiizi 
Khan. Also a sQb-tnman of the Binds of Shornn, and 
a clan of the Lnnds of Tibbi. Said to be mainly of Hot 
descent. The Isani clan of the Dera GhiizI Khan tribe 
is of Khetran origin, and the small Jaiela clan, prob* 
ably aboriginals of the Jai Valley, which they inhabit. 
JEbrai.--One of the main original sections; not now an 
organized tuman, but found wherever the Baloches 
have spread in the Panjab, principally in Muj^afargarh, 
Moltan, and Dera Isma'il Kban. Still form a tribe in 
Mekran (spelt by some Kaudal). 

Ltuharl. — One of the main original sections, said to have 
settled in Ganduva after tne war with the Binds, and 
to be now represented by the Maghasis of Jhal in 
Kachhi. Some Lasharls in Kachhl keep their own 
name, and form the largest clan of the Maghassi tribe. 
' Others are found in Mekran and Sistaji, where they 
are identified with the Maghasis. The Jistkanis 
also are of Lashad descent. There is a strong sub- 
tuman of Lasharla in the GurchanI tribe, and other 
Laf harls of DrigrI in Dera Ghazi Khan are apparently 
Ja(tfl» and Lasharls only in name. Lasharls are found 
wherever the Baloches settled in the Panjab, chiefly 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Isma'il Khan, Musafargarb, 
and Multan. 

Matan. — An organized tribe of importance, with its head- 
quarters at^jhan, in the south of Dera Ghazi Khans. 
The ruling clan, the Balaehani, are said to be Hots, 
and the remainder of the tribe, with the exception of 
the Kirds, Binds. The name is apparently derived 
from Uazdr, * tiger/ like the Pathan ' Mzarai.' 

JltArtf/7.— Be(K>rd6d as having fought with the Binds against 
the Lasharls. Probably identical with the MehrSli 
clan of the Bmds of Kaohhl ; sometimes identified with 
the Buledhl. 

Namurdl — Not now found except as a phalli in the Bozdar 
tribe. 

Nokf NuJiani. — Not now found. Said to have been on the 
side of the Lasharls against the Binds. 

Phush. — ^A clan of Binds to which belonged Bijar, one of 
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Chakur's companions. They were of great importance, 
and the name is said by some to be an old name of 
the whole Bind tribe. Now found at Kolanch, in 
Mekran, and in small numbers in Kachhi, or near the 
Boliin, but hot elsewhere. The Bijarani Marrls are 
supposed to be descended from Bijar Phuzh. 

Boihkanl. — Mentioned once, probablv as a subsection only. 
Now found only in small numbers near Quetta, and 
classed as a clan of the Binds. There is a large 
Brahoi tribe of Bakshani. 

lUnd.—The most important of the main divisions of the 
Baloches, and sometimes loosely used to include others. 
Most of the tribes of Bind descent are known by their 
distinctive names, but the Binds of Mand in Mekran 
and Shoran in Kachhi adhere to the name Bind, 
which is also used by large numbers of Baloches out- 
side the tumans in Dera Ghazi Klian, Dera Isma'il 
Khan, Muj^fargarh, Multan, Jhang, Shahpur, and 
Montgomery. The Ghulam Bolak of Sibi is a clan 
of Binds. There is also a Bind clan in the Lund 
tribe of Tibbi in Dera Ghazi Kban. 
II. To this list the following names may be added of 

tribes not mentioned in the ancient poems, but now of 

importance. 

Oroanizbd Tumans. 

Jiuglitl. — ^A tribe made up of. various elements, mainly of 
Bind origin, having its headquarters at Syahaf (also 
called Dera Bibrak and Bughti Dera), in the angle of 
the Sulaiman Mountains, between the Indus and 
Kachhi. Said to be descended from Gyandar, cousin 
of Mir Chakur. Gyandar's son, Baheja, is said to 
have given his name to the Baheja clan, but the name 
appears to be of Indian origin. The No^Aani clan 
have Levitical powers. The Shambani are a subr 
tuman, sometimes considered distinct from the Bughti. 

Buledhl (Buledi, Bule//ii, Burdi).— Derived from Boleda, in 

Mekran, and long the ruling race until ousted b^ the 

Gichkl. Found also near the Indus in Upper Sihdh, 

in the tract called Bardika, and in the Kachhi 

. territory of Kalat 

Bozdar. — A tribe living in the Sulaiman Mountains, north 
of Dera Ghazi Khan. Probably partly of Bind descent. 
The name means ' goatherd.' 
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from one of ChAkur's companions, nicknamed Gish- 
khaar» who was a Bind. The name appears to be 
really derived from the Gishkhaur, name of a torrent 
in the Boleda Valley, Mekriin, so this tribe is probably 
of common descent with the Buledhl. There is a 
Gishkhaarl sept among the Lashari sub-tuman of the 
Gorchanl, and a clan among the Dombkl. 

T4lpur^ or Talbiir, — The well-known tribe to which the 
AmTrs of Sindh belonged, still represented by the Mirs 
of Ehairpur. Identified by themselves, and by most 
other accounts, with the Talbur clan of the Legharis, 
bnt by some derived from an eponymic TAlbur, grand- 
son of Balo, and hence supposed to be of common 
origin with the Bulecf/ils. 

PiUtft. — Of uncertain orgin. Found in considerable 
numbers in Dera Isma*ll Khan and Mu^fargarh, and 
as a clan of the GurchAnls in Dera GhazI Khun. 

Nuikani, or Noflhakanl, — A compact tribe, which till quite 
lately was organized as a tuman, occupying the country 
of Sangarh, north of Dera Ghiizi Khan. 

Kuldchl. — Probably derived from Koliinch, in Mekrun. 
They accompanied the Dodms and Hots, and settled 
near Dera Isma'U Khan. The town of KulAchi still 
bears their name, and they are most numerous in that 
neighbourhood. There seems some probability that 
they were a branch of the Dodni. 

Onrmdnl, — This tribe is scattered through Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Dera Isma'Il Khan, and Muj^fargafh, but 
nothing is known of its history. 

Moihori. — An impure race, now found mainly in Mu^- 
fargarh. There is a Masori clan among the Bughtl, 
but there is probably nothing in common between 
them. 

Ma$Un. — Probably one of the servile tribes, though not 
mentioned in old poems. Found mainly in Dera 
Ghazi Khan, where they have no social status* 

Kupehanl. — Mainly in Dera Isma'Il Khan. 

s«r^ } ^ ^^ ^*^^»^ ^*°- 

Smrani. — In Mu^fargafh. 

LoMkanl. — ^In Mu^afargarh, Dera Ghiizi Kb&n, and Dera 

Isma'il Khan. 
QamdrOni. — ^In Mo^argarh. 
Ail/of. — ^Found as a clan among the Legh&rls of Dera 

OhJUI Kbta and the Eachhi Binds. 



APPENDIX IL 
ORGANIZED TRIBES OR TUMAXS. 

The following list of tribes still organized as tumans, with 
their clans, and, wherever possible, their septs or sub- 
sections, has been compiled from various sources. For 
the inlonration regarding the tribes of the Dera Ghnzi 
Khan district and the adjoining hill country I am mainly 
responsible, but I have also drawn on Bruce*s • Notes on 
the Baloch Tribes of the Den^ Ghazi Khan District.* The 
details regarding the tribes of Kachhi, and some of those 
regarding the Marrls and Bughtis, are taken from Mr. 
Hughes Buller's recently issued report on the Balochistan 
census, which has enabled me to fill in the gaps m the list 
of the Northern Baloch tribes. I would draw especially 
attention to the full details given of the Dombkl, Maghassi, 
and Bind tribes. Unfortunately, the Balochistan census 
did not extend into Mekran, and no details of subdivisions 
can be given for this countiy, nor for Persian Balochistan, 
although the Bind, Hot, Lashari, Korai, Gichki, and 
Buledi there form large organized tribes. The same 
remark applies to Sistan and Kharan. I am also without 
full details as to the Khosas, Jakrdnis, and Burdis (Bulecf Aii) 
of Northern Sindh. 



Bughti, or 
Zark&ni. 



Clam. 

Baheja. 



Sbpt. 
Bibrakzai. 
KarmanzaL 
Kasmani. 
Mandwani. 
Sahagani. 
Syihlnzai. 
Jobhazai. 
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BoledU^or 
Biixdx. 



Skpt. 
Haibatanl. 



Clam. 
NothanI : 
1. Zimakanly or Mehrunzai. 
Dnrragh. Chakroni. 



a. PheroianL 



Bopdir. 



Maaorl. 



Kalphnr. 

Phongy or 
MondranL 



ShambanI, or 
KT ftza i. 



ChandramiaL 

Haiwanl. 

Nohkiini. 

Pherosiini. 

Phl8h-bur. 

Bamezai. 

Shalwanl. 

Sondrani. 

BagrianL 

BakshwanL 

Pherozai. 

GurrianL 

Jafaranl. 

Nohkanl. 

Hotakani. 

FadlanL 
f Darwanl. 
( Gyandarani. 

Hajianl. 

PhoD^ 
TEiazai. 
\ Sbambani. 
(SaidAnL 



Gola. 

Jafuzal. 

KahorkhanL 

Kotachi(KalAehi?). 

Lulal. 

Pitafi. 

Baite. 

Bakhri. 

Buatamanl. 

Dulanl. 

Ladwanl. 

Chakaranl. 

Sihani. 

Shahwanl. 

JaflrfaU. 
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Tribz. . 


Clav. 


SlIT. 




Bozdar . (eon- 


> JalaUnL 






ttMfi«d. 


Namordl. 


• 




■ 


Ohulam&Dl (sab- 


/Bijaranl. 
. Kajanl. 




" 


toman). 


1 


uDombki, or 


Baghdar. 


Almanl. 




DomlO. 




ChhatanL 


^ 


• 




PherozanL 
Isianl. 


\ 






Jaroi. 


1^ 






Moral. 


J * 


« 




Philani. 








Bunozai. 


11 


• 




ThathetanI (Tbathi- 


1, 


• 




lani ?). 






Bhand. 


Bband. 




• 


BrabimanL 


BozeranL 
Gajanl. 


t 


• 




Hasiianl. 


■ • 




- 


Kasmani. 
Mastianl. 


' 






Nabani. 


■» 


. 




Bakbianl. 


■ 




Din&ri. 


Ishkani. 
MurldanL 


* • 




Dirkhanl. 


Dirkhanl. 


♦ 




GaboL 


Gabol. 






Ghazianl. 


LadhianL 


• 






Ghiizianl. 


. ■ 




Gishkhaoi^. 


Gishkhaori. 






Gorgezh. 


Gorgezh. 


* 




Hara. 


Hara. 


f 




Jambanl. 


JambanT. 


' .. 




Khosa. 


PachizaL 

Sabjanl. 

Lasharl. 


1 


• 


Lashari. 


r 

1 




lifahamdanl. 


BirmanL 


\ 




• 


Isabanl. 
Mirwanl. 


1 


• 




NihalzaL 


« 




MirozaL 


AllahdadzaL 


I 






Bhutanl. 








Bildarzat. 


' • 
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Dombkly or 
DomkI (eon* 



DritluJL 



y 



Ourebtal. 



Shabkhor. 



Singiani. 
SohrianL 
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Clav. 8bpt. 

Mirozai (eonfiiiiieci). Hosilkhdnzai. 

Hotiiinl. 
Jalulkhunzai. 
MuhammadkbADsaL 
Tharozai. 
Cbangwnnl. 
Jablwanl. 
Shabkbor. 
Sin^'iinl. 
Gbfi rani. 
Dadranl. 
DilawaranL 
Kasmanl. 
Masaraol. 
Mirdadzai. 
Shabozai. 
Sobnibzai. 
FazlanT. 
Ebairoanl. 
Nocf/iwani. 
Atranl. 
Mandwanl. 
Wazirkb&nzaL 
Oadanl. 



Talanl. 



WazirAni. 



Gadanl. 

Karmanl. 

Mingwanl. 

Oolpbaiib. 

Sarganl. 

Arb&nl. 

Jistkanl. 

laananl. 



W 



{ OurehAnU* 



1. SbaibakanI: 
Khakbalanl. 
Sbakbalanl. 



^Jalabfinl. 

Bakaranl. 

MankanI, 

Dodani. 

Sheikbanl. 

Mebani. 

Babolanl. 
iMitbani. 
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CL4V. 

Garehani 2. Hotwani. 



8. Kbalilani. 



Sept. 
Sanjani. 
Babulanl. 
Chutianl. 
Manakani. 
Easmani. 
Eulangani. 
Bakrani. 
Babadurani. 
Oorpatanl. 



Q}) RindSf or La$hdflt. 



4. Bazgir. 



f 5. JUtkanL 



00 



6. Pitan. 



7. Jogianu 

8. Gbang. 



9. Holawani. 



10. SobranL 



(c) 11. Durkanl, 



Maparwani. 
Pabadanl. 
Dalulani. 
Brahimanl. 
Dadfinl. 
Fathianl. 
KingiiDl. 
Phaujwani. 
Dilshfuf/ianL 
Gharam. 
Jarwani. 
Hatmiinl. 
Katalani. 
Brahimani. 
« Matkanl. 
Janglani. 
Sarmoranl. 
Tbulranl. 

}MewHnI. 
Abmdiinl. 
KinganL 
Kohnanl. 
Vadani. 
Ladani. 
Matkanl. 
Harw&Dl. 
\nrak&n!« 
Mdsanl. 
Sawanl. 
Alkani. 



(sub-toman). Gandagwalai^. 
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JakriiiiL 



OUM. 



iH IS. LaibArl 



Sbpt. 

Salemonl. 

Zahnani. 

Zaveranl. 

Zawadhanl. 

Eri. 

Jandani. 

PhTruknnl. 

Syahphadh. 

6ha(trinf. 

Thalowanl. 

Melohar. 

OmaranL 

Sas^arwanl, 

Nohkani. 

Langranl. 

Kahiri. 

Rawalkani. 

Nihalani 

Sulemani. 

Gandsar. 

Jalnliini. 



(•nb-taman). Ba<jalAnl. 

JumbrAnl. 
Banffal&ni. 
Mordfini. 
Oabol. 
Bhand. 

Owaharamanf. 
Sandhalani. 
Hagdadani. 
Gurkbav&nl. 
Shfilam&ni. 
SiirangilnL 
NibAUnl. 
Gishkbaur!. 



Saliv&nl. 

Sawan&rl. 

Sv&hphftdh 

Majanl. 

Solkanl. 

Malkanl. 

Sadktol. 



A 



..IbJk'tV 



APnUTDIX II 



I 



I 



1 



.1 



Tubs. 


Olak. 


SWT. 


Jadorinl (mi- 


Karorkanl. 




ftim^rf). 


Dirkaol. 




Xairinl. 




(Alanl. 


• 


LaahkaranL 


-{Lakhnl. 
( Bustamanl. 


• 


Rubadan. 


( Mamdani. 
( Bubadan. 




Budanl. 


Budani. 




Wasuanf. 


Wasuanl. 




LegharL 


J Lailanl. 
1 ShablanL 




Khepdin. 




Jarwar. 


Jarwar. 


• 


Badri. 


f Tahort. 


Kboaa. 


BalelanL 
Jangel. 






Jindani. 


« 




Jiani. 






Jarw&r. 






Uamalanl. 






Tomblw&la. 






Mihrwanl. 






Isi&nl. 


« 




Haiti. 






Jajela. 


# 




LaiBhari. 






Umaranl. 





N.B. — The above are the olana of the Dera Ghiii E 
toman. I have not been able to obtain the namei of 
elans of the Ehosas of North Sindh. 



Tauui. 
LegharL 



Olax. 
L AliSnl. 



Ssrr. 

Dodiani. 

Moridani. 

Pheroani. 

Nidamani. 

MalhanL 

JamalkbA&wI. 

BrahiminL 

5-S 
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Luod 
(ol TibU). 



THK BALOOH BACE 



Olav. 


Skpt. 


2. Jogiani. 


Mirzianl. 




Sangarani. 




Mastoi. 


8. Bu^lani. 


BuHtamanl. 




Sirkanl. 


4. Haibatani. 


Haibatani. 


5. Bamd&ni. 


(In Sindh.) 


6. Uijb&ni. 


Bijar&nl. 
Shahani. 


7* Talbar. 


Garmani. 




Bijarani. 


8. Chandya. 


Chandya. 


9. EaloL 


Nangrl. 




Sahrnnl. 


10. Haddiani 




(sob-tuman). 




(1) AhmadAnl. 


Angluni. 



(8) Buloani. 



11. Batwanl. 



1, Land. 
8. Khoia. 
8. Bind. 



Baharkhanl. 

Haidariini. 

Hajianl. 

Khanianl. 

Anglani. 

Bagariani. 

Bagluni. 

Buloani. 

Bijarani. 

Hajliini. 

Ismaiiunl. 

Jakbwani. 

Jangwani. 

Jarianl. 

Khedrani. 

Sarbani. 

Shadiani. 

Shahani. 

Hajiani. 

Shahani. 



C Chandya« 
(Khoaa. 



^' 



w 




Tana 

Land 
(of Son). 



/ 



t^ 
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^llarrL 



Clam. 

1. Haidarani. 

2. AhmdanI 



8. (JorehanL 
4. Ealianl. 



5. (}adbaroani,or 
Ghuraiwanl. 



6. Zariani. 

7. Nahanl. 



1. OhaianL' 



8. BijarinL 



HaidaranL 

Ladani. 

Mahmdani. 

MoritlnT. 

Gamruni. 

Dangwanl. 

Jangwani. 

Gorchani. 

Musaranl. 

^alkani. 

I^karanl. 

Sabzani. 

HotwanL 

Gajani. 

Beg. 

GadharoanL 

Ludhianl. 

Phalanl. 

Turbanl. 

Sihnni. 

Zariani. 

Nahanl. 



Bahnwalzai 

(Chif/y Seetum) 

Tinginni. 

Aliani. 

Norf/ibandaghani* 

Mohandanl. 

Churl. 

Lori-khuah. 

Mazaranl. 

Ispahan!. 

Badani. 

Jarwar. 

Zhing. 

Lanf^anl. 

Chhilgarf. 

Mehakani. 

ShahanL 

Murghiani. 

^a lan^ aran*- 



F 
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Mini (eon* 
turned^. 
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Olav. 



8. Loharani. 



4. Maiarani. 



UaiirL 



1. BiliohanJ. 



Birr. 

Salarunl. 

Samranl. 

Pbirdadani. 

Mandwanl. 

Ramkani. 

Khalwani. 

EungranL 

Shaheja. 

Phawadi. 

BamkanL 

Eaiaarani. 

Khunarani. 

Sheranl. 

Mahmdani. 

Gusranl. 

Durkanl. 

Jalambuni. 

Jindwani. 

Melohar. 

Saranganl. 

Hijbanl. 

Gbangulanl. 

Manikfini. 

Mebkanl. 

Badanl. 

Allan!. 

Sheranl. 



Gulsherani. 

Mistakanl. 

Azadanl. 

Machianf. 

Haidaranzai. 

Saidanzai. 

Khndadadaoi. 

Haibatanl. 

Badanl. 

BaiUeUnL 





APPENDIX 


n 


Tubs. 


Clam. 


Sarr. 


Ifaiarl (eon- 


S. BoaUmani. 


Phlrukani. 


fiiiii€d). 




Marani. 




• 


Adianl. 


** '**" 


• 


Harwanl. 


• 




Bungranl. 


1 




Abdulnni. 

Kaiaarani. 

Shabarkani. 

Minglani. 

Darwani. 

Sarwani. 

Nadhanl. 


; 




Chonglani. 
• Zimakani. 








Miriani. 


• 




Galab. 


y 




Lalani. 


1 




GalAni. 


1 


- 


Isinnl. 
Gulrani. 


■ ^ 




Bannu. 


Syah-laf i 




Tiilbur. 


ICaiarla. 


8. ICaaidaDi. 


Salatani. 
Lulai. 






Dulani. 




4 


Nohkani. 




# 


Sanjarani. 
Sainduni. 


1 




Shaheja. 
Vahani. 
Nod/iakani. 
Latani. 


• 




Haurani. 
Sureja. 






Garani. 
Tukurani. 


• 


• 


Bhamboram. 
Mirakani. 


k 




Pohthani. 

laani. 

Jaurakani. 

Samlanl. 

Shulani. 


V 4. Sargani. 


Sargani. 
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I 



TaiBB. 


CL4V. 


Sbpt. 


Maiai^ (fon- 




Jaloi. 


tmmed)» 


5. Kird. 


Kird. 


Bind (of 


1. AzdI. 




Kaebbi). 


2. Badinl. 
8. Bijarzai. 

4. Buzdar. 

5. Chakaranl, 






6. Chandya. 


Chakaranl. 

Dangezai, 

Isbaqzai. 




• 


Pbuluzai. 
Chandya. 




7. Chhalgar?. 

8. Chawalani. 


• 








9. Dinar! laranl. 






10. Pherozai. 






11. GaboL 






12. Gadai. 


Sara!. 




18. Gadri. 






14. Gbolam Bolak 


Alian!. 




15. GorlRbianu 
IG. Gurchanl. 

17. Gurgezh. 

18. Gurgezai. 


Cholian!. 
Jagian!. 

( Kbian!. 
Isabani < Mandwanl. 

( Nindwani. 




19. Hadakarf. 


Umran!. 




20. Hadwar. 






21. Hothaniai. 


• 




22. Indra. 


Ghamra. 


• 


28. Isanl. 


Haslan!. 




24. Jamall 


Chhalgar!. 




(sab-toman). 


Mundran!. 

Newar!-wen8. 

Jamall. 




25. Jatoi. 


Brahimani. 

Bulan!. 

Hajlbanzai. 



1 



. 


APPENDIX 


II 


Tbdb. 


Clan. 


Sett. 


Bind (of 




Jamalan!. 


Eaohh!)— 




Laborzai. 


eoHtinued. 




Pherozan!. 




26. Kahirl. 


Sheh. 




27. KalwanL 






28. KarmuzaL 






29. Khosa 


Bakhran!. 




(8ub4nman). 


Ganfin!. 

Sakhani. 

Shahan!. 

Umaran!. 

Khoea. 




80. Kalo!. 






81. Eulacbi. 






82. Eolank. 




m 
• 


88. Kuchlk. 

81. Leghari. 
85. Lashar!. 
8G. Lund. 
87. Masori. 


Cbotiil. 

Syabphadb. 

Jalambanl. 


• 


88. Mehrall. 

89. Mugheri. 


Mehran!. 




40. Muradkhel.^ 


M!rozai. 




41. Nuhar. 






42. Nakhezai. ' 






48. Nausherwanl. 






44. NindwanL 


Hanjwanl. 




45. PaindzaL 


• 




46. Phirukan!. 






47. Pitafi. 






48. Phugh. 


Jogi. 




49. Phuzh. 






50. Babeja. 


Bad!zai. 
Sabakani. 




* 


Sananl. 
Sekanl. 
Sharkan!. 
Shaibakani. 




51. Bahejo. 






52. Bakhsbani. 






58. BamezaL 
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TUH. 


CtAM. 


Sarr. 


lina (of £4. 


Eoji. 




KMhht)— 66 


BuBtamitni. 




ctmtinutd. 66. 


SobriAAi. 


Bagarzai. 

Hajibanzai. 

Nibdwanl. 


67. 


Satkhl. 




68. 


Shah.jii. 




69. 


SMr. 




60. 


gondrani. 




61. 


Bohriani (2). 




[•hUl. 1. 


Bnlinl. 


Bambnwanl. 
WundwanT. 
Nihikai. 
Sumar7ai. 


2. 


Muradanl. 


Bnndlani. 

Janbnni. 

Mrrzai. 

Urnidhfai. 

Sadikiuil. 


8. 


Ealandarani. 


Ill 


4. 


Tabiranl. 


Abmadani. 
Allab-baUuh-aU 
Budranl. 
Nuriiil. 

Wunim. 


U(bHd. 1. 


Bhatanl. 




„„__ ^ 


Bijaranl. 




S. 


BangnlaDl. 


Jiganl. 


i. 


Boltl. 




6. 


aandramiU 




6. 


Paaliini. 




7. 


Gadhi. 




8. 


Gagran. 




9. 


GoliL 




10. 


Hiabaoi. 


Haidaraol. 
Hiababl. 


11. 


Jaglranl. 




12. 


Kotobsr. 




18. 


Laabail. 


AUiai. 
Bbangaraal. 


. 




Bhutani. 



Tbih. 
(cmUimied). 



14. LmImdI. 
16. Mirunl. 

16. Mahamdinl. 

17. Uogherl. 









16. Babaja. 

19. Sbabranl. 

20. Sbahmuisu. 
11. Sbrmbinl. | 








11. ^alisal. 
18. Anbatl. 
14. Cnnni. 












a 




16. Waadinl. 






nmranl. 


gabdiiriaiaiu not »- 
oKded. 


J 









Sxpt. 
Dinnrzai. 

Gajan!. 

Ooranl. 

Jabftwani. 

Janl. 

LakUni. 

Uanghiani. 

UUnzai. 

UabamdanL 

Bamrani. 

Tajanl. 

Tompani. 

Wasawanl. 



Stunberanl. 

Bhand. 

Hajija. 

Jnmri. 

Kalanl. 

Ebor. 

MiTOui. 

Bahanzai. 

Baraianl. 



BhambaDl. 
Btfrtol. 



Abdalzu. 
Irani. 
BhaUnl. 
DiUvanaL 
Gorabini. 
Jcmg&nL 
Paliani. 



APPENDIX III. 

OEN£ALOQICAL TABLES SHOWING THE CONNEC- 
TION OP THE VAJU0U8 TRIBES ACCORDINa 
TO BALOCH TRADITION. 



'4.Hot CJkto a.Bnlo. T.An 
(tM (dushttr) I 
VIII.) -Unrftd 
(MphMr). 



otUwita 



Unurbtl tiiiia, ■ndvUii 



N.B.— Tb« hUowiog UUm iImw tbt dMMnt ol tb* niMaif tribw 



APP£MDIX lU 



J_ 



I 
X«la. 



J.. 

Chkum. 



trib* 

(...rv.). 



luliftr. 



B*hlk 



Blruacfao ■ 
dkoghtar of tb* 
King of KbonMui.' 



(BAno Utt « wtd»w 
-iBoidir, k 
goatbard.) 

TbaBotdMtrlb* 

utd Ealol LaRhtoU. 



ShJiluL 



HmU. Uuir. 

Hm IfMtot Th* Uuftri 
UfUuMia ] 



PPW 
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III. 
8«hiUc (Mt n.). 



8 



hJLk. 



1 



Uamn, 



I 



IClrChftkar. 



HmdaL 



8b 



ihiid. 



1 



81iAlhAk. 



ihak. G 



Uohim- Brahim. BAiAn. Jland. Nol 



Ifahm- 

cUum 

(Bombkl 

ekn). 



BAhidur. 



F*th. 
Masftr. 

oJuUii. 

BrShimAnl 

ftndOftdinl 

elans of 

DombkL 



JindAnI 



WAn- Mir Rilis. 

cUr. 

I 



Nohanl, Bofl^tl 
el«n el«n of troo 
(KhoM). (Boghtl). (mo 

v.). 



aIi. 



8hor'AlI. 



Luna tribe 

and Sbam- 

b&nl, rab- 

Uibe (Boghtl) 

(8ee VI.). 



Ohnl&m 
BoUk 
Binde. 



BaisanI 

tribe 

(now 

Brah- 

I 
Baahk'ali. 

Dorkftni 
(Onrehlnl). 



HamaL 



Hanial* 

Ani 

elan 
(Khoea) 

and 
Baah- 

kAni 
oflCek. 

rAn. 



1 Said to bt of Af^iAo origin in Bakbhistan Gonsiia Boport, liXtt, 
pp. 100^ 108. 



! 



|1 

T 

I 
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IV. 
Naobat(aoo II.). 

BrAhim. 

I 
MubArak. 

Koh-phrosh, alUu Le|^. 
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At 



AliOnl 
elan. 



Bnetam. 

BoatamAnl 
elan. 



I 



Sirak. 
Sirk&nl 



Haibat. 

I 
HaibatAnI 

elan. 

X 



Clana fanning the main body of the LeghAri 
tribe of Dera Ohati KhAn. 

(Probably the Jo|dAn1 elan ahoold be added to „ 
elMia given above In Appendix IL do not belong 
LeghArla). - 



BaindAn. 
BamdanI 

(LegfaArie 
offfindh). 



The other 
to the original 



V. 



DiMCBIIT or THB PUOB 



MT BuoHTl Ceikr raoM OyIxdIe (sbb ULy. 
OyAndAr. 

Baheja.1 

I 
Kak>. 



Blvara^ or Bibrak. 

sJem. ' 
OolaShAh. 

Nohakh. 

I 
Path Muhammad. 

OhulAm Mnrtiia. 

I 



I 
MawAb Sir ShAhbAa KhAn, KCXE., 

preeent TomandAr. 



Oannar 



KhAn^ete. 



N.B.— Ahmad KhAn itatee that the JakrAnIt and the AhmdfinTe of 
MAnA alio deeeend from OyAndAr. 



> Henee 



elan. 



K 






^ 



t* 



1 

r 



': 



N*.« 



*. 






I\ 
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VI. 



FftoiOBu or LiwD jum SmambImI Cmim from Al! (bu III.). 



Adam. 

KhAro. 

Adnakh. 

Haidar. 

ov L 

oliildan.i 

Sori.< 

I. 

I 



AlL 

I 



I 

ChottA. 

AUAhdAd. 

I 
HusaiiL 

JUIUM. 



Sharbat. 



Shauibo.* 



Huiain. IClro. 

^ I 
Dnrrakh. 

Laahkar. 

I 
DOawar. 

Hanik. 

Muhainmad. 

I 
FaslKbAn. 

Ohnlam Haidar. 

I 



Mihrab. 
OAman. 
Daulat. 

Hot. 

I 
FaujA. 

Sobha. 



I 



I 



-_ , I I 

M nh a mm a d Ahmad £liaii, 

Khan, late late Tomandiir 

TutDMkdAx. of Lmidt. 



Ghniam 
Muhammad. 

Keohl KhOn, 
Tumandjhrof 
ShamhftnTt. 



I 



Gwaharibii. 



Daughter =Meh- 

rullah£hao, 

TumanoAr 

of Marrft. 



\ Henee iha town of ShOdaii Lund. 
' Haooa (ha name Son Lund. 
' Hanot Iha name ShamhAnf. 
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Nodhhandagh. 

TheLathArl, 
elan of KaohhI. 



Bakar. 
BAm^n. 

ICuhArak. 

I 
All. 



Mlro. 
Kaim AIL 



ibat. 



Bhati 



Mag.« 

Shekho. 

BakhQ. 

Muhammadi 

OAhwar. 

I ^ 
Kaispr. 



Naui 

I 
llaiaa. 

,, '. 
Husain. 

I 
B^hAn. 

I 

I 
ShAhhAi. 

JaiafL 

TheJittkAnl, 
ehSefe of MankarA. 



Adnakh. 
MlhAn. 



KaiMurKbfia. 
TomandAr of (he llagheeeH of JhaL 



vin. 

DKtcBNDAirTs or Hot (mmm I.). 



'AIL 
I 



Hot. 



SahAk. PunnG. 

sdaugh(er of Bizan, ehief 

of (he SvAh-lAf Mazafle, 

and elee(ea chief of (he (ribe. 

The BalAfthanl MaaArto 
(•ee IX.). 



Khfttegh 

Hamal 

The Khoea tribe 
(eeeX.)- 



1 Henee (he Bhu(anl dan of ICeghaeeTi, 
* Henee the name JXaghaeel. 



6 
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Tm FftDiOBBB or nn MaiIiI TumaitdXb (bblomoiko to nn 
BalXcbImI Cum, fbom BahIk (bbb VIII.). 

SahAk. 
I 



Bidho. 



Bhiohen, BudeMdad on 
death of Ridbo. 

Bhando. 

I 



BAdhiL Paindagb. 
J 

Balar. 



1 



Shftho. 



Fti ftffb. 



Doal*A11. 

Sty&t MnhaiDinad* 

Port Munammad, 
Titolar TamandAr. 



I 



I 
Hamall. 

MithftL 

PadheU (ie., 

MithAlL 

HamallL 

I 
HiihAnL 

Oulsher. 

8hIh*AU. 

Hamaim. 

BahrimKhln. 

J 



Fal^*Ali). 



Nawib Sir Imim Bakhih 

KhAn, K.C.I.E., 

Aolnal TumandAr. 

SardAr BahrAm KhAD, 
andothan. 



I 



Bfthftm KhAn. 

TUQKhAn, 
andollian. 



A Haoot the naoM BAlAohAoI. 



\ ^ 



•■...'/ 



n 



\f 



*f / 



> 



X 
Pboiobu or Kbooa Chiefs, fbom Hamai. (bbb VIIL). 

Hamal. 
HAjl. 

Samma 

I 
Digt&Ara 

KhawAn-Khaah, oZum BhlwA. 

I 



Balal 



Umar JUL 

(BalelAal elan). (UmarAnI elan). (Jlini elan)< 



I 



Hamal 
(HamalAni eUn). 






I 
Sikandar KhAn. 

I 
MnbArakKhAn. 



BAdhel, 

Said. 

I 
TOsof. 

I 
JawAnak. 

OholAm Haldar. 

I . 
BaknrdAr. 

I 
KanrAKhAn.* 

I 



BAtU.1 



•■: 



Oh 



olAm 



Haidar. 



I 



Poet Mnhammad. 



SardAr BahAdur KhAn, 
preeent eh&ei. 



1 Henee the town of BAtU, tribal headqnarten. 
* See aeoonnt by Herbert .Edwardee in * A Year on the PimjAb 
Fhmtier,* 1840. . 
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XL 
PftDMm Of ICabiI Tumaxoab fbom Gbasam (mi I.) 

Ohaua 

I 
SftUk. 

I 
KftiMur. 

DaryS. 

I 
Dotl'AlL 

BAh&waL 

I 



Bahlm. 
BAkhah. 



Murid 

jJLb. 



I 

DodA. 
Bfir MohaminAd. 



Dott 'All. 

Balooh. 

MlrHaiAr. 



OhaiMiKhAn, 
UU TmnAiidAr. 



I 



NawAb HehnillAh KbAo, 
present TmnandAr. 

KhairBakheh. 



XII. 
DoDAl Pbdiorebs. 
Bhfing, Somra. 

After iereral geoeratioiii. 

I 
DocUL 



ShauiAk* 



OorUh 
(OorohAnl tribe). 



Bohrftb. 



Hoto. KhalU All. 



Hotwlnl KbaH- Alktal 



GhiUi 
KhAn. 



lemall 
KhAn. 



The The 



kiiil eUa Uol Dnrklnl MirrAnIs HirrAnIs 



I 
Fath 

IU}Ao. 

Probablj 
the 



eUa elan. ofJOera (oILeia). XolAehi 

Ohaii tribe. 

KhAn. 
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CcJBzoN : * Persia.' 2 vols. London, 1892. 
Macobboob : * Wanderings in Balochistan.' London, 1889L 
MoLBSWOBTB Stxeb : *Ten Thousand Miles in Persia.' London, 

1902. 

n. ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Ujfalvy: *Les Aryens au Nord et an Sud de I'Hindoa Eoneh.* 

Paris, 1896. 
Bbllbw : * Ethnography of Afghanistan.* London, 1891. 
RiBLBT : ' Tribes and Castes of Bengal' Calontta, 1891. 
iBBBTiOK : ' Outlines of Punjab Ethnogn^hy.' Calentta, 1888. 
Holdioh: *The Arabs of our Indian SVontler' {Journal of iks 

Anthropologieal InstUuUt vol xzlz., p. 18). 
LA88BX : Z./. d, K. d, M^ Band 4, pp. 87-122. Bonn, 1842. 
Bbucb: * Notes on the Baloeh Tribes of the Derajat' LahoN^ 

eifoa 1870. 
HuoBXt: 'Baloehiston.' London, 1877. 
Duxi : *Beport on Thai Chotiali and HamaL' Caleutta, 1868. 
Batbstt : ' Notes on Afghanistan.' Caleuttai 188a 
HuoHBt-BuLLBB :' Report on Census of Baloehittaa.' Bomb«y»1902. 
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III. HI8T0BT. 

EixioTT AHD Dowson: *The HiBtory of India.' 8 toIs. London* 
1867- 1877 (etpeoially Tolf . L, U., and v.). Referred to as * E. D.' 
Fcrubta's HiBtory. Text poblished by Newal Kiehor, Lakhnan. 
Ersuxb : ' Babar and HumftyQn.' 2 vols. London, 1864. 
lUvBSTT : * Translation of TabaVftt-i-Nftyirl.' London, 1881. 
Jaubsbt : « O^ographie d'Edrisi.' Paris, 1886. 
OuBELBT't 'Ibn Hankal ' (id., Istakhrt). 
ZoTBXBBBO : ' Chronique de Tabari.' Paris, 1873. 
MoEimuiar : *Istakhri.' Hamburg, 1846. 
Mas'OdL 9 vols. Paris (French translation). 
TIxOt'b Oeographieal Diotionary (Freneh translation). 
Haio : * The Indus Delta Ck>mitry.' London, 1804. 
HocxLiB : * The Origin of the Baloch.' /. A. 8. B., 1806. 

IV. POETBT AND LEGEND. 

Damxs : * EOieteh of the Northern Balochi Language.* Calontta, 1881 

(/. A. 8. B.). 
Daxks: *Baloehi Text-Book.' Lahore, 180L 
HiTU Ram : * Bilnehl-nama.' Lahore, 1881. 
Doun: Annota^ translation of above, omitting the poems. Gal* 

entta,1886. 
Uatxb: 'BakMhClasrioe.' Fort Monro and Agra (privately printed), 

looa 

y. LANGUAGE. 

In addition to the above given under IV., the works of Hoekler and 
Pearee should be eonsulted for MekrInI, and thoee of Gladstone and 
Bruee for Northern Balochi. A complete list will be found in 
GmBB: *Die Spraohe der BalQtschen' (Orundru9 d. It. PM.), 
Btraiibug, 1808^ which is the best gwieral worii on BalochL 
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Adadu'd-daula, DailamI, 83 

AdharbayAn, 39 

AhlkilnT clan of DurkKnl, 84 

Ahmad Khan Ludhiftnl, 68 

Ahmd&ni tribe, 69 

'AUfi (Arab tribe), 9 

AlAns, 37 

Aleppo, 9 

AliAni cUn, 67, 79 

Anthropometry of Boloches, 11, 13 

Arab names, 36 

Arab origin of Baloches, 7, 14 

Arab type, 8, 9, 11 

Arabic words in Balochi, 34 

Arghan Dynasty, 40, 46 

B. 

BAber's Autobiography, 46 

Badru'd-din of SIstAn, 86 

Baffft ShalamanI, 68 

Balirech (Durrftnl AfghtasX 14 

Billachilni MazArls, 4 

BftloichA ChauhAns, 14 

Bnloch, defined, 1 

Balochi dialects, 8 

Balochi language, 34 

Baloch, ori^ of name, 16, 31-38 

BAltis, 18 

BAltistftn, 18 

Bellcw, Dr. H. W., 7, 14 

Bhera, 46 

BilAsuzf,39 

BUach tribe, 3 

Bolak,4,6 

BolAnPass,8 

Boleda VaUey, 19 

Boxdir tribe, 6, 6, 34, 49, 67, 77 

Brah<A element in Balochi, 24 

Brahoi raoe, 1-8, 4(^ 41 



Bughtl tribe, 6, 6, 49, 67, 78, 79 
Buledhi or Buledl tribe, 8» 6, 17< 

19, 36, 87, 61, 57, 76 
Bolmat tribe, 64 
Burdl. Set Buledhi 
Burdika, 49 
Burton, Sir R, 8 
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Chftkur, Mir, 43 46 
ChAndko, 48 

Chftnd va tribe, 47, 49, 64 
Changtx Khan, invasions of, 84, 86 
ChatU Bakhshil (JhangX 48 
ChauhAn Rljputs, 14, 16 
Crookc, Mr. W., views of, 16, 31 
Curzon*s * Persia/ 88 

D. 

Dasht,19 

Dashti tribe, i9, 89, 64 

Dera Fatb Khan, 46 

Dera GbAxi KhAn, 1, 89, 46 

Dera Ismail KhAn, 46 

Dhankot, 43 

DodAi tribe, 3, 64, 84 

Dodai tribe, history* of, 87-89 

DodAi tribe, rivalr3* with Kinds, 43 

\)om (niiostrel tribe), 17 

Dombki tribe, 6, 49, 64, 78 

Drishak tribe, 6, 49, 66 

Duke, Colonel O. T., 68 

DurkAni dan, 6, 78, 84 

E. 

Eastwick, 60, 68 

EphthaUtes, or White Huns, 39 

ErieUn,66 
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F. 



Fftih Khun, DodAi, 41, 46 
Ferriar'B ' C«r»van Joturnevt,' 7, 90, 

31,63 
Flrdaotri ShfthnftniA, 21, 33, 96-38 
Firishta'f History, 43 

O. 

Oabol tribe, 50, M 

GAdhI tribe, 80 

GandagwftUgh, eUn of Darklnls, 34 

GandAva, 8, 40 

GednMia,0,32 

Gedrotii, 0, 32 

GhalchM, 10, 11 

Ghozanl eUm, 86, 76 

Ghftzl KhAn, DodAT, 41, 46 

Gholo tribe, 80, 55 

GhuliUsAni BozdAra, 6 

GhulAm Bolak elan, 4, 40, 78 

GhulAm Mahammad BAlAehAnl, 68 

Giehkl tribe, 16, 61 

Gith Khaur, 10 

Giahkhauri tribe, 10, 50, 77 

Gil, 27, 28 

GilAnl, 27, 38 

GopSnff tribe, 80, 48, 65 

Gorgexn clan, 40, 55 

GulphAdh, clan of Drithaki, 34 

GnrohAni tribe, 6, 80, 40, 68, 84 

GnrmAnl elan, 48, 60 

H. 

HaddiAnI LeghArit, 6, 77 

HaibatAnl LeffhArlt, 6, 70 

Haif;, General, quoted, 48 

HajAni clan, 60 

Hamza, Mir, 17, 31, 84 

HArfn, 86 

HaMinl tribe, 60, 58 

HetQ Ram, R. B., 31, 86 

Hinda KuBh, tribes of, 10 

Holdieb, Sir T^ 7, R, 20 

Hot tribe, 2, 8, 6, 86, 80, 46, 48, 66 

HotwSnl GorehanL 84 

Hughes- Buller, Mr. R. (Census 

Report). 6. 61 
Hussin, ShAh, Langftb, 41, 43 

I. 
IdriU, 80, 81 

Imam Bakhsh KhAn, KawAb Sir, 6 
Iimoiaii orighi of Baloch, 7, 18 



Isma'il KhAn DodAI, 41, 46 
Isti^rl, 30, 81 

J. 

Jaeobabad District, 1 

Jagin, 86 

Jahlawan, 3 

Jakhar Jat(, 10 

JakrAnI tribe, 6, 10, 68 

JalAl KhAn, Mir, 86 

jAm Dynasty (SammAs of Sindh), 

88 
Jafkr element in BalochI, 34 
Jatoi tribe, 30, 86, 48, 66 
Jafts amonc Baloches, 14, 88 
Jatis in MekrAn and KermAn, 80 
Jhareja tribe, 88 
JindAnI clan, 6, 78 
JistkAnI tribe, 47, 48» 66, 81 

K. 

Kach-GandAva, 8 

KaehhT, 8 

Kahfri tribe, 10, 30, 40, 68 

Kai KAQs, 36 

Kai Kiiusrau, 36 

Kalhoras of Sindh, 50 

Kahnat, 30, 40, 60, 56 

Kalmati tribe, 20, 40, 60, 65 

Kaloi clan, 60, 77 

Kalphur clan of Baghtir, 24 

KaodaiKorAI, 16 

KarAchf, 20 

Karmatians, 20 

KasrAnl tribe, 40, 58, 77 

Kennedy, Mr. J., views of, 18 

KermAn, the Baloches in, 14, 30 

Khabls, 83 

KlialflAnl GurchAnls, 84 

Khanikoff, views of, 7, 8 

KhetrAn tribe, 16, 17 

Khosa tribe, 6, 38, 40, 66, 81, 88 

KhushAb, 46 

KirdgAU (KirgAlQ or Brahoi Ian- 

guage, 8 
Kird. 8ce Kurd 
Koch race, 3, 38, 36-81 
Koch race oompartBd with Brahoi, 

41 

Kol&nch, 10 

KorAT tribe, 86, 66, 48» 66 

Koi-Karor, 43 

KulAehl, tribe and town, 10, 30, 48, 
60 -, ,-^ , 
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Kung tribe, 6 
KupchAnI clan, 60 
Kurd tribe, 81, 41, 66 

L. 
LangAh, tribe and dynasty, 6, 41, 

46 
LAshAr, 10 

LashAri tribe, 8, 6, 10, 86, 66, 81 
LaskAnI dan, 60 
Lassen, views of, 7, 31 
LcghAr! tribe. 6, 6, 38, 40, 68, 70 
Lori (minstrel tribeX 17 
Lund tribe, 6, 38, 40, 60, 78, 80 
Luschan, Dr. von, views of, 8 
Lat (desertX 38, 81 

M. 

Magas, 10 

Maghassi tribe, 8, 10, 90, 40, 81 

MahmOd of OhasnT, 20, 83 

MainasAnl tribe, 17, 63 

MarrI tribe, 4, 38, 48, 60, 76, 84 

M&rwArfs, 17 

Mashorl, 60 

Masori clan of BughU, 60, 63 

Masson, travels of, 7 

MastoT elan, 60, 77 

MasH^dl, 36, 30, 80 

MazArAnT clan, 6, 70 

MasAri tribe, 4-6, 1^ ^ ^ ^0, 71* 

77, 81, 82 
Med, Medh, 17 
MekrAn, 10, 14, 61 
Meksl-Maghassi, 63 
MirAlI tribe, 66 

MirrAnI clan of DodAI, 80, 48» 84 
MistakAnI elan of MatArl, 6 
Mlechha, 16, 31 
Mockler, CoL £., 0, 31, 33, 86 
Muhammad bin Sim, 30 
MultAn,41^ 

N. 

NAhar tribe, 6 
Nahrdl tribe, 63 
KamurdI elan, 66 
NanslOrvAnl tribe, 61 
NaushlrvAn, Sassanian King, 97 
NervOiKahrOi, 63 
Nicknames, 38 
NodhakAni. Ss0 NutkAnI 
Kodhbandagh, 18 
Kodh, Nodbo, 18 
Noh. SisNuhiiil 



NuhAnI tribe, 66, 78 

NQmris, 16 

NutkAnl tribe, 18, 40, 60 

P. 

Parthia, Parihians, 0, 18 
PhaUl, defined, 4-6 
PhArA, defined, 4 
Phuleji (PfUaji), 18 
Phnzh dan of Rinds, 66 
Pitafl elan, 60 
Potlinger*s travels, 7, 8. 86 
Proper names of Balocoes, 36 

Q. 
Qaifaranl. See KasrAnl 
QandrAni dan, 60 
Qufj. See Koch 
Quff. SssKoch 

R. 

RahejA clan of Bughtl, 4, 61, 70 

RalsAnI dan, 60, 78 

Rajput origin of Baloch discussed, 

7, 10, 14-10 
Rakhsh, RakshAni (RashkAnl) dan, 

16, 57, 78 
RamdAni LeffhAris, 70 
Rann of Kaeh, 16 
Raverty's ' Notes on Afghanistan,* 

86 
Raverty's *TabaVAi.i.NA4iri,*83, 88» 

88 
Rind tribe, 8, 6, 86, 87, 67 . 
Rind tribe, distribution of, 48, 40 
Rind tribe, origin of name of, 16, 88 
Ridey*s *Tribos and Castes of Ben- 

gd,'ll 
Rustamani elan of LsghiriSi 70 

S. 

Sakaiace, 18 

Sakastene, 18 

Samma RAjput tribe, 88» 48 

Sanjarilnl tnbe, 63, 60 

SarawAn BrahoU, 3 

Sarbandl tribe, 63 

Satcarha, 44, 46 

ShUi Beg, Ar^Qn. 46 

ShAhnAma of FirdansI quoted, 8L 

32,26-28 
Shahrkl tribe, 68 
ShaihakAni GurehAnl, 84 
ShambAnI dan, 6u60, 78, 80 
Shamsn'd*din of OslAn, 86 
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Shikirpnr 1 

8hor,4a 

8horkot42 

Sindbl elemont In Baloohl, 94 

Sindh-SAcar IkOh, 47 

SirkXal cUn ot Leghlrli, 70 

SistAn (SijtttAn) Bftlochet lo, 8, 18» 

81-86, 51, 52 
BTtour, 42 
8odhAi,88 
Sofarftb DodAT, 41, 84 
Somra Rftjpota, 19, 87, W 
Sjuegel quoled, 7, 10 
Sohribii eUn, 60 
Syfthlaf Mazftrb, 94, 77 
SyAh-phidh DnrkAnb, 28, 78 
byket. Major P. HolMWorlh, 

quoted, 7 

T. 

TabtfTs History, 28, 29 
TkU^At-i-NAfirl, 82, 88 
TkimQr's inyMions, 84 
TAjIkt, 10-12 

?aIuMr (nibdiTkioD among llanfi), 4 
Alpitn of Sindh, 50, 80 
TMUi-i-lfa'taml, 88, 48 
TftiU-i-Shtr^BilU, 49, 45 



TarkhAn-nAma, 45 
Trumpp, Dr., 10 
Tohfatu'l-KirAin, 86 
Tuman, defined, 2, 8 
TomandAr, 2, 8 
Torbat-iHaidarT, 88 
TitrkI words in Baloehl, 18 
Turkomans, eomparison with, 7, 9 

U. 

Ujfalvy, H. de, 10, 12 
UmarAnI tribe, 86, 87. 49, 76 

W. 

Weil's « Oeeehiohte der Chalifen,' 29 
"White Huns, 29 

Y. 

TAkatfs geography quoted, 99, 81, 
82 

Z. 

ZarkAa (Kokar Afghftns), 59 

ZarkAnlrsBughtl, 59 

Zmarai AfghAns, 19 

Zu'n-nOn Beg ArghOn (ZunCi), 48, 

44 
ZutI- Jatf, 80 
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